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Intellectual capacity of a high order was widespread among the 
ancient Greeks. Not alone in their oldest settlements in and about 
the central and southern Aegean Sea did almost every little valley 
and hamlet and isle produce some man who contributed substantial- 
ly to the national accomplishment, but even in their far-flung 
colonies new torches were lit. From Massilia and Elea and 
Agrigentum to the Borysthenes, the Cydnus, and the Nile, the very 
roll of the Greek settlements is suggestive of that long roster of 
distinguished Greeks and half-Greeks who engaged in a notable 
rivalry of intellectual endeavor with the mother country; yes, even 
of foreigners inoculated with the ferment of their spirit and enter- 
ing the lists of achievement as no mean competitors, men who but 
for the touching of their lips with coals from the altar of Greece — 
must have stagnated in effortless barbarism. And it is in the 
power to arouse others to action and imitation that I see one of the 
most admirable features of the Greek genius. It is a rare thing 
for a gifted nation to be constantly putting forth fruit; it is a yet 
rarer thing, and Greek civilization stands thereby in marked con- 
trast with the blighting influences of many others, when by virtue 
of mere proximity, as with Aaron’s rod in the tabernacle, a dry and 
handworn staff is made to bring forth buds and bloom blossoms 
and yield almonds. 

It is, therefore, a serious error to think of Greek achievement as 
being to any degree markedly restricted to the population of a 
small area or a few cities, famous though these may have been his- 


1 Since this paper was composed as a lecture, it has been impossible to give 
references to the work of modern scholars, to many of whom, especially per- 
haps Crusius, Bethe, Beloch, Busolt, Eduard Meyer, Gruppe, Péhlmann, Orsi, 
Allen, von Wilamowitz, Girard, Heyne, and Smyth, I have been much indebted. 
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torically. And so I wish to turn your attention for a little while to 
one of the humbler peoples of Greece, and to one of its tiniest can- 
tons, a land without even a great central city, yet not, I believe, 
without its peculiar contributions to Greek culture, even though 
the gifts be in large measure anonymous. 

The earliest Locrians were clearly of the Aeolic stock, or rather, 
spoke that dialect. This is certain not only from the Locrian 
sources of much of the colonization of Aeolis in Asia Minor, but 
also from the Aeolic elements embedded in the general Northwest 
Greek dialect which the Locrians of historic times spoke. The his- 
tory of Locris is then quite the same as that of her larger neighbors 
Thessaly and Boeotia, where a highly developed Aeolic civilization 
connected in myth with the pre-Doric settlements from Magnesia 
to Aegina was partly driven across the sea, partly merged with the 
latest Greek immigrants, those namely who spoke the Northwest 
Greek dialect. It is in this movement across the sea that Locrians 
first touch Greek civilization in one of its most important devel- 
opments — the Homeric poems.? 

It will be generally conceded, I trust, that the epic of Troy is 
founded on historical fact, that namely of long continued and de- 
sultory struggles of Aeolic Greeks to gain a footing in the valley 
of the Scamander, which was dominated by the stout burg Troy. 
Even when the city finally fell, the natives of the district were by 
no means exterminated but merely retired a short distance up the 
Scamander (like the Lycians in the upper valley of the Xanthus, 
or the Lydians in that of the Hermus), where, on the slopes of 
Ida and contemporary with the Homeric rhapsodes, there long 
maintained themselves princes who claimed descent through Aeneas 
and Anchises from the ancient house of Tros and Dardanus. 

The Locrians were in the thick of this Aeolic emigration. An 
old proverb, ‘‘The Melian Vessel,’’ seems to hint at this, telling 
how the people along the Melian gulf, practically half of whose 
coast line is Locrian, on refusing to emigrate by sea, were cursed 
with leaky boats and the domination of women. Now the only peo- 


2 What I am presenting is a condensed summary of studies in the history 
of Locris and things Locrian that runs back over twenty years, considerable 
parts of which have already been published in various journals and in the new 
revision of Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertuwmswissenschaft, 
where the evidence for every statement is completely set forth. Much, how- 
ever, of my discussion of Locris and the Homeric poems is not yet in print, 
but the evidence for it deserves, I believe, to be presented, and will be ere 
long, I trust, when I am more fully satisfied about some of the numerous ram- 
ifications of fact and theory connected therewith. 
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ple in this part of Greece who to any degree observed matriarchy, 
or better ‘‘mother-kinship,’’ were precisely the East Locrians, and, 
though the present proverb speaks of a failure on this particular 
oceasion to emigrate, it is clear that it indirectly testifies to well 
known migrations from this point ; a people is not apt to be special- 
ly cursed for not doing what was quite unusual or unexpected. 
Besides, a large part of the old Aeolic littoral in Greece was Lo- 
crian territory, and in a general migration across the sea it is 
inconceivable that the Locrians did not have a prominent part. 
Many links connect Locris with Lesbos, where Macar or Macareus, 
the founder and king, a son of Aeolus, is father of Amphissa, 
eponym of the West Locrian city, and grandfather of Locrus and 
Thebe, the latter eponym of the Thebe beneath Mt. Placus on the 
Adrammytian Gulf. Also at home in Lesbos was Trambelus, 
brother of the Telamonian Aias—and I pause here to remark, 
that, if anything in mythological studies can be accepted as estab- 
lished, it is the original identity of the two figures which bear the 
name Aias, and that the principal center of their cult and myth 
was in East Locris. Irus of Lesbos belongs with the Ireis of Oeta, 
and the extremely rare woman’s name Briseis appears only in 
Lesbos and West Locris. Canae on the Asiatic coast due east of 
Lesbos was a Locrian colony, and, what is even more important, 
Cyme itself, the metropolis of Aeolis, and its daughter city Larisa 
Phriconis, were settled principally from Locris, although, of course, 
in so large a place the inhabitants came from many different com- 
munities. In Aeolis also Teucrus, the eponym of the Teucri of 
Asia Minor, is made a half-brother of the Telamonian Aias, Tram- 
belus again, another representative of the pre-Hellenic population, 
his own brother, and Hesione, literally, ‘‘the woman of Asia,’’ his 
mother; while the Locrian Aias is made the father of Sagaris, a 
name probably related to that of the great river Sangarios of this 
quarter of Asia Minor, although it has come down to us only in 
connection with an obscure myth of one of the western colonies. 
In other words, the Aias figure is more intimately connected with 
the Aeolic colonization of Asia Minor than that of any other of the 
heroes who appear in the Trojan epic, not even excepting Achilles. 

We have already seen that Hypoplacian Thebe was connected 
with Locris, if not directly, at least through the Locrians on Lesbos. 
But more than that, Assos also, the fortress for the farmers of the 
upper Satnioeis valley was probably a Locrian settlement. Now 
the singular name of this fortress which the Athenian tribute lists 
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spell indifferently "Hoods or ‘Hoods occurs elsewhere only in West 
Locris (and doubtfully in Phocis), strangely enough with that 
same uncertainty in the aspirate, which seems to have been rather 
characteristic of the Locrian dialect. Again, in the Iliad the Lo- 
crian Aias kills Satnios, almost certainly an echo of old battles in 
which the Hero-God of the Locrians kills the defender of the Sat- 
nioeis valley, precisely as the Telamonian Aias kills Simoeisios, the 
man of the valley of the little stream Simoeis which flows between 
Troy and the coast, close by the burial mound of Aias on the strand 
where he was worshipped, and the promontory Rhoeteum, where 
the Achaeans probably secured their first firm foothold for the war 
upon Troy. 

This brings us to Troy itself. Here I believe it was Locrians 
who made the first attempt to gain a foothold upon the Asiatic shore 
of the Hellespont, who drew up their Viking ships on the strand, 
built a stockade about them, fought desperately at first to maintain 
themselves there, and then later, when fortified at Rhoeteum, car- 
ried on a long harrying warfare, like that of the Aeolians at Neon 
Teichos against Larisa, of the Athenians at Sphacteria against 
Sparta, or of the Spartans at Decelea against Athens, until after 
years, and perhaps even decades, of raid and ambush and cattle- 
drive, crop-burning, kidnaping, and murder, one night by stealth or 
treachery the Locrians and their associates from the coast captured 
and with fire and sword destroyed the ancient citadel of Priam; 
and finally, that out of the rude heroic songs of the early days, 
when the ship-stockade and the fortress of Mycenaean Troy still 
faced each other in deadly enmity, there arose a cycle of epic tales, 
beginning as far back as the thirteenth or twelfth century B.c., 
which Homer, his contemporaries, and successors, with the inter- 
mingling of many diverse elements and the inclusion of many a 
figure originally developed in a different context, elaborated into 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the other epics of the Trojan Cycle. 

This conclusion I base primarily upon the following facts or 
contentions : 

1. That the Aias figure, the most primitive among all the 
Achaean heroes before Troy, is most closely connected with what 
must be the ancient and fundamental elements of the historical 
situation, the fighting about the ships and the stockade. 

2. That the father of the specifically Locrian Aias, as distinct 
from the Telamonian (who represents this same Hero-God partly 
in a sort of synthesis of myth as developed in the traditions of 
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Megara, Salamis, Aegina, and Aeolis), bears a name, Vileus — 
Oileus — Ileus, which is etymologically identical with Ilios or 
Ilion, which, in distinction from Troy, is apparently the name that 
the Greeks gave to the hill and the settlement thereon in the his- 
torical period. The Locrian Aias is, therefore, identified in this 
way as no other hero with the site of Troy after its capture. 

3. The Locrians are the only folk whose common people are 
described in the Iliad as taking part in the battle, armed only with 
slings and bows, precisely as such men are represented in the fight- 
ing upon the practically contemporary fragment of the silver vase 
from Mycenae. This can hardly be anything but a reminiscence 
of the actual facts of the early struggles. 

4. For many centuries the Locrians sent at regular intervals to 
Ilium, ostensibly in expiation of the crime of the Locrian Aias 
against Cassandra on the occasion of the capture of Troy, maidens 
who were subject to singular ritualistic observances and penalties. 
This fact, long since known from voluminous but scattered literary 
evidence, has in recent years been irrefutably established by the 
discovery in West Locris of a long inscription which makes pre- 
cise regulations for the observance of the institution. Further- 
more, the archaeological evidence from the Athena Temple in Ilium 
seems clearly to confirm this record at a vital point. The conclu- 
sion can scarcely be avoided that the Locrians, beyond any other 
people in Greece, felt it incumbent upon them to expiate the atroci- 
ties which were almost inevitable at the destruction of an enemy 
fortress, and thereby to appease the wrath of the great patron 
deity of the spot, whom they identified, despite obvious difficulties, 
which were only partially explained in the saga, with their own 
chief deity Athena; and that therefore the Locrians felt themselves, 
more than any other people of Greece, to have been ‘‘in at the 
death,’’ as it were, when Troy finally fell. 

Nor does it seem likely that the Locrians furnished merely the 
crude facts of the early lays, leaving it wholly to the bards of 
Smyrna and Chios to make real poetry of the same. They were on 
the contrary a race poetically gifted above the average of the 
tribes of Greece, as we shall soon see, and it is much more plausible 
that it was not merely the intrinsic interest of the fighting that 
focused the attention of the rhapsodes of the South upon this par- 
ticular nexus of incidents, but that it was also a certain elevation 
of style and distinction of treatment on the part of the first singers 
of these tales of ‘‘the renown of heroes,’’ that won for them the 
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admiring notice of the circles out of which eventually Homer came. 
Pindar, surely a competent witness, speaks with the utmost respect 
and indeed admiration of Locrian attainments in music and poetry, 
and, although most of this, no doubt, refers directly to the great 
colony Locri in the West, still it is quite clear that the poetical 
talent of Epizephyrian Locri was in a large part an inheritance 
from the parent stock, as is, indeed, somewhat quaintly set forth 
in the pretty myth which makes Stesichorus, the greatest poet of 
the colony, the natural son of Hesiod as he was passing a lusty old 
age among the Locrians in the vicinity of Naupactus. More than 
that, the great singer family of Simonides and Bacchylides in Ceos 
is very likely descended, at least in part, from Locris. Very note- 
worthy is it that the extremely rare name Bacchylides appears also 
as that of a famous Opuntian musician and flute-player somewhat 
younger than his great Chian namesake, while the father of the 
poet bore a name, Medon or Meidon, which shows the peculiar 
declensional form that was customary in Locris, but not in Ionic 
Greek, or normally in Attic. These circumstances are the more 
significant when we recall that Ceos itself was a colony of Locris, 
specifically of Naupactus, a fact which rests not merely on the 
high authority of Aristotle (through Heracleides Ponticus), but 
is further confirmed by a group of inscriptions from the island 
itself. It is not surprising then that the Locrian harmony, or 
mode, generally ascribed to Xenocrates of Epizephyrian Locri, but, 
as a recently discovered fragment of Hippias on music seems to 
suggest, probably derived by him from the mother country, should 
have been employed among non-Locrians, so far as we know, only 
by Simonides and his school, and of course Pindar, a neighbor, 
and, as we have already noted, a great admirer of Locris. 

In the epic of the mother country, which as Wisdom-, Catalogue-, 
and Genealogy-Epic, stood in marked and conscious contrast with 
the imaginative Heroic Epic of the East, the Locrians had demon- 
strably an important share. This learned poetry is gathered about 
the name of Hesiod, but it is clear that Hesiod, though he no doubt 
composed the Works and Days and perhaps also the Theogony, 
was not the author of all the poems of the so-called Hesiodie Cor- 
pus, but that these were the product of a school that must have 
been active for several generations in Boeotia and Locris. The 
parents of Hesiod himself came from Cyme, a Locrian colony, so 
that for him a Locrian ancestry is at least as plausible as any 
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other. That he lived for a time at Ascra in Boeotia is certain, but 
that he was not actually residing there at the time that he wrote 
the famous passage in the Works and Days denouncing the town 
as ‘‘a wretched village, evil in winter, awful in summer, and never 
at any time fit to live in’’ (Works, 639 f.) is to my mind a very 
plausible suggestion ; certainly the language used is strange for any 
Greek to employ of his own place of residence and citizenship. 
However that may be, there was an old tradition, for Pindar knew 
it, and well authenticated, since Thucydides accepts it as a fact, 
that Hesiod ended his days in West Locris, at Oineon, not far from 
Naupactus. Such scholars as Bergk and Fick have thought to find 
traces of the Locrian dialect in Hesiodie poetry, but, without 
stressing this point unduly, it seems certain that some of the poems 
of this school arose in Locris. This is clearest, perhaps, in the 
case of the Navrdxria éry, a poem by Carcinus of Naupactus. This 
contained genealogies after the type of the Foiai and the Catalogue 
of Women, and, because of the treatment of Jason and Medea, 
whose adventures in Corinth and Corcyra were therein set forth at 
length, is to be dated after the period of Corinthian dominance in 
West Locris began, that is, toward the beginning of the seventh 
century B. C. 

Somewhat more involved is the evidence for the Locrian origin 
of the long genealogical epics, the Eoiai, the Great Eoiai, and the 
Catalogue of Women (whatever the precise relations of these desig- 
nations may be to one another), but the conclusion is, I believe, no 
less certain. The notable feature of these collections is that each 
separate section begins with a description and history of the mother 
of a hero—the father playing a very minor réle — before passing 
on to speak of the hero himself; and the singular designation Eoiai 
is derived from the uniform introductory phrase in each division, 
7 otn, ‘‘Or such as she was,’’ ete. This is a mode of thought and 
form of expression which could not possibly have arisen in any 
community other than one in which ‘‘mother-kinship’’ was dom- 
inant, and that means simply Locris. 

It may be of interest to consider for a moment the evidence for 
this statement. Polybius tells us that in Epizephyrian Locri ‘‘all 
the honors and privileges of nobility are reckoned in the line of 
female descent, and not in that of the males, as, for example, their 
nobles are the descendants of the so-called ‘Hundred Houses’; now 
these ‘Hundred Houses’ are the ones that were selected in prefer- 
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ence to all others by the Locrians before the colony was sent out, 
and from them the Locrians were to choose by lot the maidens who 
were to be sent to Ilium according to the oracle.’’ These ‘‘Hun- 
dred Houses’’ certainly existed also in Locris, and there are other 
indications of the prominence of women among all Locrians. Thus 
Pindar in his three odes to Locrian victors at Olympia most fre- 
quently and markedly emphasizes the ‘‘distaff side,’’ as, for ex- 
ample, where he calls Opus ‘‘the city of Protogeneia,’’ a point 
which did not escape even the ancient scholiast on the passage and 
has been emphasized by Professor Gildersleeve in his brilliant com- 
mentary. The Locrian stories of the creation of man and of the 
flood attest the same point of view. The first human being was 
Pandora, ‘‘created from clay,’’ as we are told, the mother of man- 
kind. Her daughter Pyrrha, ‘‘red earth,’’ was the heroine of the 
flood and of the second creation of man, and was worshipped at 
Cynus near Opus; beside her Deucalion occupies a quite secondary 
position. The offspring of this union, Protogeneia, ‘‘the First 
Born,’’ was the ancestress of the Locrian aristocracy. Here in the 
first three generations but one human male figure appears, and he 
in a minor capacity. The Locrian nobility, according to Pindar’s 
express testimony, traced its lineage back to ‘‘the women of the 
stock of Iapetus and the mighty sons of Cronus.’’ The earliest 
employment of matronymics, which, as is well known, were foreign 
to Homer, appears in the poems of the Hesiodic corpus, ‘‘Phily- 
rides’’ of Cheiron, ‘‘Danaides’’ of Perseus, and ‘‘Letoides’’ of 
Apollo, and it is notable that what seems to be the only inscrip- 
tional evidence in Greece proper for the designation of a man by 
his mother’s name comes from Amphissa in West Locris, although 
this was not very uncommon in the East, especially in Cos. 

With such demonstrated Locrian authorship of these genealogical 
poems one would expect to find specific Locrian myths embedded in 
the Hesiodic poetry, and this is actually the case. The Titan 
brothers Prometheus, Epimetheus, and Menoetius were specifically 
East Locrian, and closely fixed about Opus where Prometheus had a 
pvyjpa, or ‘‘grave-shrine,’’ which Pausanias, no doubt rightly, re- 
garded as more ancient than the similar one at Argos. The first 
two of these were most closely associated with the creation of man, 
that audax Iapeti genus, while it is probable that here also more 
than anywhere else in Greece belongs Iapetus their father; and, 
though this is not universally admitted as yet, so notable a figure 
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was he in the old Hellenic genealogies, that the author of the table 
of the nations in Genesis makes Japheth, that is, Iapetus, the son 
of Noah and the father of Javan, the eponymous ancestor of the 
TIonians, by whose name the Semites first designated the Greeks. 
Here belong also Pandora, created out of clay by Prometheus, the 
wife of Epimetheus, the mother of Pyrrha and of all mankind; 
Deucalion, the flood hero, and his wife Pyrrha, the heroine of 
Cynus, where she was worshipped at her grave-shrine ; Protogeneia, 
‘‘the First Born,’’ and Chthonopatra, ‘‘the Daughter of Earth.’’ 
In what was certainly the East Locrian and South Thessalian 
version, Deucalion’s ark grounded on Othrys, the high mountain 
which, though in southern Thessaly, quite dominates across the 
narrow gulf the landscape of East Locris, while the more familiar 
version which represents Deucalion and Pyrrha as descending from 
Parnassus while they threw behind them in obedience to the oracle 
the ‘‘bones of their mother,’’ was very likely due to a West Locrian 
variation of the story, for they also believed themselves to be auto- 
chthonous, had a Deucalion story of their own, and Parnassus was 
their dominating mountain peak. However, no matter where it 
was later located, the second creation of man from a casting of 
stones is undoubtedly in origin a Locrian myth. 

It is, therefore, essentially a Locrian tale of the creation of man 
by Prometheus and a second creation after the flood, through the 
agency of Deucalion and Pyrrha, which, with many variations and 
elaborations,® has become for us the general Greek story of these 
primal things — certainly a notable contribution to the mythology 
not merely of Greece but of the world. 

Upon the origin of early Lesbian lyric poetry also Locris has left 
an unmistakable trace. At the beginning of a famous hymeneal 
song Catullus says, ‘‘the Evening Star shows his Oetean fires.’’ 
Similarly Vergil in the Eclogues, speaking of nightfall, and ad- 
dressing the new bridegroom, says ‘‘for thee Hesperus is deserting 
(t.e., rising above) Oeta.’’ In the Culex ‘‘sluggish Vesper’’ is 
represented as ‘‘advancing from Oeta.’’ In the Ciris we have the 
following: ‘‘Soon as the morrow’s dawn was joyously bringing 
kindly day to mortals, and on chill Oeta was scattering the rays 
of those advancing fires’’ (Fairclough). Seneca in the Hercules 
Furens writes thus of sunrise: ‘‘Now drawn by his azure steeds 


3 It shows a general disregard of other original creation tales, like those of 
the Athenians, the Argives, the Arcadians, the Aeginetans, and comes to us 
as canonized by Apollodorus and immortalized by Ovid. 
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Titan looks down upon the summit of Oeta,’’ while in the Dying 
Hercules Deianira calls Oeta that mount ‘‘whose top is first to 
greet the new born day’’ (Miller). And finally, among the Roman 
poets Statius designates the evening and the morning stars as ‘‘the 
lamps of Oeta and Paphos.’’ Thus the dawn, the sun, and espe- 
cially the evening star, no matter where the real scene of the 
incident be laid, and therefore in spite of actuality, either set or 
rise above Oeta, so that Servius is quite wrong when he tries to 
reduce poetical astronomy to ordinary reason, saying that ‘‘the 
stars seem to set behind Oeta, as they rise above Ida,’’ for Oeta is 
both rising and setting point, in fact, a true ‘‘heaven-mountain.”’ 
Now the immediate source of this rather peculiar poetic figure is 
Alexandrian, or rather Lesbian, for Sappho certainly, and no doubt 
also Aleaeus, must often have thus described the coming of the 
dawn or of the night over Oeta, before this theme became a poetical 
convention. But Oeta is not visible from Lesbos or even its adja- 
cent waters, and just as such phrases in modern literature as the 
‘‘balm of Gilead,’’ point to Palestine as the first source of much 
of our religious imagery, so surely do these locutions regarding the 
heaven-mountain Oeta point to Locris as the home of lyric descrip- 
tions of morning and evening hours, so beautiful and so poignant 
that they became part of the repertoire of even a Sappho. In this 
one theme, therefore, and then only by the accident of a geographi- 
cal name embedded in a commonplace, can we discover Locrian 
origins, but Lesbian Lyric clearly had had a long period of devel- 
opment before it attained to sheer perfection in Alcaeus and Sap- 
pho, who were assuredly no experimenting novices but the inheri- 
tors of a rich and ordered tradition, so that much more in their 
poetry than a mere mountain’s name must go back to the old lyric 
poets of Oeta, precisely as in our own imaginative religious litera- 
ture, infinitely more in theme and style goes back to the poets of 
Israel than is contained in the mere geographical names of Zion, 
Jordan, or Babylon. Here again, through Sappho and the Romans, 
the bards of old Locris have made their contribution to the lyric 
poetry of the world. 

I mention one other noteworthy achievement of the Locrians of 
old Greece, before we pass to the great colony of the West, and 
that is the Amphictiony of Thermopylae (or Pylae as the place was 
called in this particular connection) and Delphi, and the spread of 
a common designation for all men of Greek speech and culture. 
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The largest, the most famous, and probably the most ancient (be- 
cause it always bore distinct traces of antedating even the so-called 
‘‘Dorian invasion,’’ and belongs therefore in the second millenium 
B.c.) of the Greek efforts at a ‘‘League of Nations’’ met originally 
at the Locrian city of Anthele in the pass of Thermopylae. The 
rallying center was the cult of Demeter Amphictyonis about which 
searcely anything is known, for the aims of the Amphictiony seem 
to have been largely secular in fact, and any attempt unduly to pro- 
mote a particular cult local at the point of assembly lay no doubt 
very far from their thought. To be sure there were elements in 
the worship of Demeter, the Earthmother, the special deity of those 
who pursue agriculture, that prerequisite of a settled civilization 
and the principal preventive of discord, which made it singularly 
appropriate for a gathering of the clans in comradeship, as Peri- 
cles urged in his also unsuccessful effort to ‘organize the friendship 
of the world’ by making the worship of Demeter and Triptolemus at 
Eleusis a center of the propagation of peace. Nothing definite is 
known about the organization of this Pylaean-Delphic Amphic- 
tiony, but it must have antedated Homer’s time, and was, there- 
fore, already ancient by the end of the seventh century B.c., when 
the principal gathering place was transferred to Delphi. The 
priority of Pylae, however, was never technically abandoned, al- 
though in the course of time the delegates originally called ‘‘Pyla- 
gorae,’’ or ‘‘the men who assemble at Pylae,’’ became subordinate to 
the newer officials ‘‘hieromnemones,’’ ‘‘the men who mind the sa- 
cred things,’’ yet the Pylagorae always retained special charge of 
the older cult of Demeter, and both hieromnemones and Pylagorae 
never failed, to the very end, so far as we know, to journey every 
spring and every fall to Pylae, where formal sacrifices were per- 
formed, before adjourning to the really important meeting at — 
Delphi. Indeed, even the assembly at Delphi was always designat- 
ed ‘‘Pylae,’’ or ‘‘meeting at Pylae,’’ that is, of course, an ad- 
journed meeting. To be sure, the immeasurably more powerful 
Thessaly presided at the gatherings during the early part of the 
period for which we still have historical records, but that does not 
at all preclude the probability that the Locrians were the founders 
of the institution, and that Thessaly later assumed the primacy, 
much as Athens in the period of her military supremacy first pa- 
tronized and then annexed the Amphictiony of Delos. Therefore 
certainly as host and patron, and probably also as part founder, at 
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least, of the oldest Amphictiony, Locris deserves well of the inter- 
nationally minded. 

‘Now it seems to be agreed that it was largely through this Py- 
laean-Delphic Amphictiony that the common name Hellenes (and 
Hellas) was spread over ancient Greece, displacing the older desig- 
nations Achaeans and Danaans, which Homer used; but it is not so 
clear just where the term originally belonged, and most scholars 
seem inclined to place the oldest Hellas north of Phthia in Thessaly, 
although inadvisedly, I believe. That Locrians were among the 
very first to call themselves Hellenes is patent from the verse in 
Homer’s Catalogue of the Ships, where it is said of the Locrian 
Aias, that ‘‘with the spear he surpassed the Panhellenes and 
Achaeans,’’ clearly a reference to a gathering in or about East 
Locris, like that at Anthele, of clans which called themselves in- 
dividually Hellenes. To be sure Aristarchus athetized this verse 


because it did not agree with a conclusion which he had reached on 


other grounds, but scholars are not so sure any more as to just 
what Homer ought to have said on any point, and a wholesome 
degree of readiness to learn from Homer, as long as he is really 
intelligible and reasonably consistent, is a vogue for which I pray 
permanence among the deplorably shifting fashions of philology. 
And quite consistent with this view is the simple understanding of 
Homer in his story of Phoenix to mean that the ‘‘ Hellas’’ through 
which this hero fled from his father’s house lay between Eleon 
(near Tanagra in Boeotia) and Phthia, that is East Locris par 
excellence. I am aware that the scholiasts dispute this obvious 
sense of the passages involved, but their efforts to twist a plain 
story in the interest of a preconceived theory held by Aristarchus 
show all the perverse ingenuity of theological disputants and form 
certainly one of the most tangled skeins of Homeric criticism. 
Again, the oldest Locrian tradition makes Hellen the very son of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, the former of whom is quite as much at 
home in Locris as anywhere else, and the latter, at least to begin 
with, exclusively at home there. Remarkable also is the preserva- 
tion through many centuries, when the Greeks called themselves 
Romans, and their very language Romaiki, of the name Hellas in 
the vernacular at just this region, where the real local name for the 
Spercheius is still ‘‘Ellada,’’ which, although a transference, not 
without parallels in modern Greece, unquestionably reflects an 
ancient usage. Indeed, it may not be altogether an accident that 
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precisely in the lost play of Sophocles, called The Locrian Aias, 
the word ‘E)Ads is used of a man, a singular locution, indeed, but 
exactly paralleled in Euripides; and it may not be too fanciful to 
suggest that the expression may have been applied directly, and if 
so, at least not inappropriately, to Aias himself. 

The transfer of the principal seat of the Amphictiony to Delphi 
took place probably towards the end of the seventh century B.c. 
We know nothing of the motive. But whatever it may have been, 
with the transfer the great day of East Locris was past, and the 
stimulus which had encouraged the Hesiodic poets and the early 
lyrists and musicians. 

West Locris also was unfortunate. Her two large cities, Am- 
phissa and Naupactus, were at her eastern and western extremities ; 
the former was wholly overshadowed by Delphi, the latter fell 
early into the hands of Corinth, from which it passed to Athens 
and later to Aetolia, In the tiny valleys of the tangled mountain 
masses that fill the center of the district there was no chance for the 
development of a large capital city; the land in general lay to one 
side of the greater avenues of communication, and, in addition, its 
inhabitants were steadily losing ground from very early times be- 
fore the encroachments of the Aetolians in the interior and along 
the coast. 

But, ere this, in the far West, Locrians had found a new home 
and had there established one of the great colonies of the race, 
Locri, on the southeastern coast of Bruttium. The new city pros- 
pered marvelously, it crossed the Apennines and founded a series 
of lesser but still noteworthy establishments between Terina and 
the rock of Seylla, it extended the limits of its domain close to its 
rival Rhegium towards the South-West. In holding their ground 
against the even more powerful Croton which was backing the en- 
croachments of its own outpost Caulonia, the men of Locri at the 
Sagras won so unexpected but so glorious a victory, that it became 
a proverb in Greece to say of some incredible reality that ‘‘it is 
truer than what happened at the Sagras;’’ and there grew up about 
the battle a most beautiful legend of the aid vouchsafed upon this 
occasion by the ‘‘Great Twin Brethren,’’ Castor and Pollux. The 
loan of their images was all that Sparta, then hard pressed in her 
second Messenian war, could offer in answer to the prayers of Locri 
for succor, but when the ambassadors instead of taking offence 
accepted this proffer earnestly and in simple faith, the gods them- 
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selves sped across the sea, and, riding upon milk white steeds, 
gloriously recompensed those who had trusted in them. So famous 
was this tale that the most picturesque feature of it was not long 
thereafter taken bodily to Rome by someone who wished to adorn 
the story of the battle of Lake Regillus, whence through Macaulay’s 
famous lay, it also has become a part of our own literary traditions. 

But this is only one of a series of brilliant incidents about the 
battle. Such was the fear felt before the advancing host of Croton 
that the men of Locri planned to throw a wall about the chapel 
of Persephone which lay near the acropolis, but at night a great 
voice was heard from out the shrine crying that the goddess would 
defend what was her own. Crafty also was the device by which, 
when Locri heard that Croton had offered one-tenth of all the spoil 
to Apollo in case of victory, she secretly vowed one-ninth, and won 
thereby the favor of the god. The very eagle of Zeus hovered all 
day above the battle lines of Locri until victory was assured; a 
vacant place in the battle line was left for their clan hero Aias to 
occupy, and, as the Crotonian commander tried to break through 
this gap, he was hurled violently back and stricken with a blindness 
from which he was cured only after strange adventures with the 
ghosts of the heroes on the Isle of Achilles in the far northern 
waters. By him also the word of Helen was carried to Stesichorus, 
whereat he repented and sang his palinode and recovered his sight 
also. The news of the victory was bruited abroad at Olympia, or 
at Sparta, Corinth, and Athens the very same day that it was 
won. — All this is obviously not history, but a heroic poem of the 
highest imaginative order, whether in epic, or epic-lyric form, the 
loss of which is greatly to be deplored, certainly a counterpart and 
exact equivalent in the far West of the heroic songs of the fighting 
against Troy, which ‘‘those about Homer,’’ as the Greeks might have 
said, developed into the greatest of epics. Here were the materials 
and even many themes for the development of a second Iliad, but, 
for good or ill, epic times and the epic temperament were past, and 
this was among the very latest of the great historical events of 
Greece wherein the plain and naive fantasies of the folk tale are 
elaborated into what has become already a somewhat sophisticated 
poetry. And I might add, pro domo mea, that my apparently 
somewhat bold hypothesis regarding the origin of the Homeric epic 
out of early Locrian heroic song, finds its fullest justification in 
this indubitable example among the same people under similar cir- 
cumstances in the West. 
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There was much more of Locrian poetry in this quarter of the 
world. There were old bards like Erasippus, and especially Euno- 
mus, of whom it was said that once in a contest with a rival from 
Rhegium, when the highest string upon his lyre snapped, a cicada 
perched upon his instrument, and whenever the tone of the broken 
string was called for in the music, rendered that most sweetly 
itself until victory was won—a theme which Robert Browning 
in the Epilogue to the Two Poets of Croisic has made familiar to 
all who love English poetry. And, I might add as a counterpart 
to this tale, that the Locrians were vain of their achievements in 
music compared with those of their rivals in Rhegium, and in a 
spirit of taunting jest claimed that on the Rhegian side of their 
boundary rivulet, the Halex, not even the cicadas knew how to 
chirrup and sing, a pleasantry which such frenzied nature-fakers 
as Aelian and hopelessly humorless persons like Pliny and the 
scholiasts duly record among their collections of ‘‘strange facts.’’ 

A far more substantial figure is Xenocrates, whom men so diverse 
as Pindar and Callimachus rejoiced to praise, a leading figure in 
the so-called ‘‘second establishment of musie at Sparta’’ about 
665 B. c., with which the really historical period of lyric begins, the 
inventor, or at least popularizer, of the Locrian musical mode, 
which was in wide use as late as the fifth century. He wrote songs, 
poems, and dithyrambs, and, as Ps.-Plutarch in his Essay on Music 
puts it, he was also ‘‘a poet of heroic subjects which involved inci- 
dents of dramatic action,’’ that is, the ‘‘heroie lyric,’’ as we see it 
in Pindar’s famous fourth Pythian and as it must have been in 
the songs of the battle of Sagras. Herein he was the forerunner 
and without doubt the direct teacher of Stesichorus, who, in Quin- 
tilian’s striking phrase, ‘‘bore upon a harp the weight of epic song’’ 
(epict carminis onera lyra sustinentem). 

Certainly it was at Locri and in its vicinity that the oldest school 
of choral dithyrambic first flourished. In one of those uncanny 
psychic epidemics to which the Greeks, and especially Greek 
women, were subject, and which were regarded as a kind of de- 
moniac, commonly Bacchic, possession, as Aristoxenus, the great 
authority upon ancient music, tells us, the women of Locri and 
Rhegium rushed out of their cities and wandered about over the 
mountains, and when the Locrians inquired of the oracle for some 
remedy, they were told ‘‘to sing paeans of springtime for sixty 
days; wherefore there came to be many composers of paeans in 
Italy.’’ Now in recent years, especially since 1906, remarkable 
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archaeological evidence, confirmatory of this literary tradition, has 
come to light in the many hundreds of exquisite Locrian votive 
tablets, dating from the end of the sixth to the middle of the fifth 
century B.C., at an ancient shrine of Persephone. These show a 
whole community deeply imbued with Orphic-mystic thought. It 
is upon such a ground that there arose that passionate interest in 
the life of the soul, here and in the next world, which in religion 
expressed itself as Orphism and Mysticism, and in philosophy and 
social reform as Pythagoreanism, while in literature it used the 
dithyramb as its most appropriate medium. For from other i 
evidence we know that the paeans of the early Locrian group, 
Erasippus, Xenocrates and Xanthus, were really not ordinary 

paeans but rather dithyrambs, whose themes were ‘‘heroic ac- 

tions.’’ And two of these men were called by Stesichorus his mas- i 
ters, so that in the highly developed heroic dithyrambs of Stesi- 
chorus, poems such as The funeral games over Pelias, Cycnus, 
Cerberus, Eriphyle, the Nostoi, the Oresteia, and the like, we have 
the further development of a poetic genre originated at Locri by 
another Locrian, and the greatest of all their poets. 

For the Locrian origin of Stesichorns (I mean the truly great 
poet of the two or possibly even three that bore the appellative) 
cannot really be questioned. His original name Tisias points to a 
town of that name, Tisia or Taisiai, between Metaurus, a Locrian 
colony and probably the city of his birth, and Locri itself, as his 
brother Mamertinus belongs clearly with the Locrian subcolony 
Mamertion; Aristotle represents him as giving ‘‘in Locri’’ a cele- 

Lobrated bit of poetic advice against proclaiming war: ‘‘Be not in- 
solent,’’ he said, ‘‘lest henceforth your cicadas do their singing 
from the ground,’’ meaning thereby that their enemies would cut 
down every tree and bush; and Himerius records that he glorified 
his own city Locri. We have besides the early and celebrated story 
that Stesichorus was the natural son of Hesiod and a West Locrian 
maiden, which, though without doubt literally false, is in a broad 
sense ideally true, for Stesichorus carried on in Locri the poetic 
tradition of the Hesiodic school, only, in response to the spirit of the 
age, treating epic themes in lyric style. 

Now of course it is no part of my task to estimate here the posi- 
tion and influence of Stesichorus: that would require several pa- 
pers longer even than this one. But I might merely observe that he 
was one of the very small number of Greek poets who might be 
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freely mentioned in the company of Homer, Sappho, and Archilo- 
chus; that he systematized and canonized at least, if he did not 
actually ‘‘invent’’ the triadic scheme of composition, strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode, the famous 7a tpia Srynorxopov; and finally, 
because this seems a feature which he owed to a certain erotic streak 
that appears to have characterized much of Locrian poetry and is 
perhaps in a certain way to be linked up with their singular insti- 
tution of ‘‘mother-kinship,’’ he was the first to introduce into the 
poetry of Europe the theme of the tragic loves of persons of quite 
humble social origins. These are the Rhadine, a tale of how a 
maiden from Samos in Elis, sought as a bride by the tyrant of 
Corinth, was visited by her cousin and lover who rode to meet her 
in his chariot, and how the two were surprised and murdered by 
the tyrant, who put their bodies in the car and sent them away, 
but afterwards repented and buried them; the Kalyke, of a maiden 
who took the celebrated Lover’s leap of Leucas because of an 
unrequited honorable passion; and especially the Daphnis, of a 
young Sicilian shepherd who was blinded for breaking, by falling 
in love with a king’s daughter, the troth that he had pledged to a 
simple nymph, the first appearance of the familiar theme of the 
loves of shepherds, and destined to become the prototype of the 
pastoral ; while in the whole group of themes we find the first fore- 
runners of the Greek novel. 

There were not lacking other people of ability in Locri, or in 
Locris either, for that matter, famous actors, musicians, athletes, 
physicians, mathematicians, legislators, astronomers, poets, and 
more than a single poetess, one of the earliest authors of a cook 
book, Glaucus, who treated his profession with the utmost dignity 
as one of the arts which no slave, and among freemen only the 
rarer spirits, should be allowed to practise; even philosophers so 
eminent that Plato himself stopped more than once to discourse 
with them, one among whom, Timaeus, a Pythagorean, was a man 
of such prestige and distinction, that a drift towards Pythagorean 
thought in Plato’s later writing must be in some measure attribu- 
table to him, and Plato’s own most serious cosmological specula- 
tions are, as a token of homage, put in his mouth, in the extraor- 
dinary work which bears his name. But these are after all but 
matters of relatively minor consideration, and, before closing, I 
hasten to recall one other great ‘‘first’’ in Locrian history, the 
legislation of Zaleucus, the primal law-code of Europe. 
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The historicity of the person of Zaleucus has, indeed, been 
called in question by sceptics ancient and modern, but without 
justification. To be sure, every anecdote about him sounds apoc- 
ryphal, but none is mythical, and that is the important point; 
hence we must conclude that his period, roughly 660 B.c., while 
late enough to vouchsafe the recollection of a great man’s name 
and achievement, is still too early to guarantee the survival of any 
other authentic details about him. He was certainly a nobleman, 
and this we can assert, not so much because it is so handed down, 
since other traditions represented him as a shepherd, and even as a 
slave, but simply because in the conservative aristocratic social 
organization of the Locrians of all lands, no other kind of person 
could possibly have done what he did. His code also was ascribed 
to Athena, after the manner of all the most ancient legislators, 
whether real or apocryphal, like Moses, Lycurgus, Numa, and 
Minos. No doubt also his formulas were learned by heart and 
sung or chanted, since we know that this was done with the laws 
of his first successor in the West and close imitator Charondas and 
we are further informed that for his code, at least at Mazaca, provi- 
sion was made for a public official called a vopwdds, or ‘‘chanter of 
the laws’’; while certainly genuine in substance, at least, is the 
regulation that the people should learn his laws by heart, and ‘‘at 
their festivals should recite them after singing the paeans.’’ 

The striking features of the authentic legislation are not numer- 
ous. Of course it was proverbially severe. The assessment of 
fixed penalties for specific offenses was clearly intended to protect 
the weak against the arbitrary punishments of a class in power. 
In conscious opposition to the development of a strong commercial 
and trading class, and in an effort to maintain the agrarian char- 
acter of the earlier order, Zaleucus ordained that no man might sell 
his landed patrimony except with the approval of the state on the 
presentation of proof of conspicuous calamity ; that every producer 
had to market his own products; and that contracts for loans 
might not be made — this latter somewhat of a controversial point, 
even in antiquity. Its true meaning, I believe, when taken in 
conjunction with other evidence, is that contractual relations were 
restricted to the simplest personal services and exchanges, but that 
whoever lent money, or the metal bars then no doubt utilised as 
currency, did so at his own risk, for such loans could not be re- 
covered by law. And here I pause to remark that it is quite 
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wrong to say that Zaleucus forbade the coining of money. He 
simply could not have done so because such a thing was unknown 
in his part of the world at that time, and the oldest coins of the 
Western colonies date almost a full century after his legislation ; 
but tLere must have been some exact provisions for the use of the 
old metal-bar currency and scales (somewhat like the Roman 
formal purchase, per aes et libram, maintained, at least by conven- 
tion, for the ancient formalities in nexum, mancipatio and testa- 
mentum), which enabled the lawful gentry at Locri to prevent, 
until after the great democratic revolution of 346 B.c., the coining 
of money at home, although they seem to have issued some silver 
coins for the special use of Terina, and possibly for Caulonia, which 
fell under their domination in the year 388 B. c. 

I need hardly say that there were no political enactments in the 
code of Zaleucus, but that it was purely social-economic-juridical, 
like the Twelve Tables of the Roman law. It was, therefore, ob- 
viously not born of political revolution, but was merely the enact- 
ment of general established usage, a circumstance which explains 
how Ephorus could suggest that Zaleucus drew his laws from 
Crete, Sparta, and Athens; the fact simply being that all were 
drawing from the same general body of mores that obtained 
throughout the whole Greek race. 

Naively suspicious of change, therefore, was this ancient law- 
giver, while he himself was inaugurating by this very reduction 
of usage to code the most momentous transformation. He provid- 
ed that the proponent of any amendment had to appear before the 
assembly of ‘‘The Thousand,’’ with a noose about his neck, and 
plead his case ; whereupon, if he failed to secure a majority for his 
motion, the noose was just tightened up a bit. We can readily be- 
lieve Demosthenes when he tells us that the code stood for upwards 
of 200 years without any amendments. It is perhaps not unin- 
teresting to notice the character of the solitary known amendment 
that was actually adopted during the first three centuries of the 
observance of the code at Locri. Relying upon the strict enforce- 
ments of the section containing the lex talionis, ‘‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,’’ a Locrian on quarrelling with a 
fellow citizen who had only one eye, threatened to gouge out that 
one eye, and thus reduce his enemy to total blindness, while he 
himself, though punished for the assault, would still retain one 
good eye. Whereupon the alarmed one-eyed man adjusted his 
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noose and went before the assembly pleading for an amendment 
which would provide that in case the victim of an eye-gouging 
assault had but one eye to lose, his assailant should forfeit both 
of his and be reduced to the same state of total blindness. 

To the question why the first law code in Europe should have 
come into existence at Locri rather than anywhere else, antiquity 
has left us no answer, and we must venture upon one of our own. 
Codes of law become necessary only when doubt and conflict about 


what are, or should be, the mores, are so acute as to threaten the 


stability of the social order. In the motherland the mores of each 
community were well known and entrusted to the guardianship of 
the ruling class, while strangers who came to settle in a different 
community had no opportunity to continue the observance of their 
own customs, but had patiently to learn and to conform. Like- 
wise in the colonies sent out by the other states of Greece there 
was always some ‘‘metropolis,’’ or ‘‘mother city,’’ whose laws and 
institutions, at least pending the adoption of new enactments, pre- 
vailed. But neither East Locris nor West Locris was ever organized 
in such a way as to have a single leading city for the whole clan, 
while, as we know from inscriptional evidence, each community, 
and there were dozens of them, had its separate government, courts, 
and laws, and the only common clan organization seems to have 
been sacral in character, so that common political action, if attained 
at all, had to be arranged for separately as each emergency arose. 
Neither was there any single leading city of either canton large 
enough to serve as the ‘‘metropolis’’ of so great an establishment 
as was Locri. Therefore we can feel quite certain that Locri was 
a common colony of the whole clan. The circumstances must then 
have been similar to those under which a colony was sent to Nau- 
pactus shortly before the middle of the fifth century B.c., a copy 
of the original decree for which has been preserved upon a bronze 
tablet now in the British Museum. Opportunity to take part in 
this enterprise was open to every citizen of all the communities of 
Locris, although the prime initiative was taken in this case by the 
city of Opus. By a special action, duly recorded at the end of the 
document, it was provided that exactly the same rights and priv- 
ileges belonged also to the citizens of Chalaeum who took part in 
the enterprise. In other words, we have here the official document 
as applying to the sovereign city of Chalaeum, and without doubt 
every other separate settlement or pagus had a similar document 
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made valid for its constituency by similar special enactment. Be- 
sides all this multiplicity of origin within the confines of East and 
West Locris proper, there seem to be traces at Locri of contingents 
from other tribes of Greece, probably some Corinthians, and very 
likely other Dorians, and even Ionians. Now at first, while houses 
were being built, lands assigned, and the natives being subjugated, 
men could get along very easily, because the ordinary usages re- 
garding matters of fundamental importance like theft, murder, 
arson, and the like, were practically identical throughout Greece, 
and these are about all the matters of right with which a pioneer 
and frontier community concerns itself at the outset. But with 
the laws governing inheritance, which depend upon varying ideas 
regarding priority rights among different grades of relatives by 
blood and by marriage, there is quite a different story. Here con- 
siderable diversity very probably obtained from the start, and the 
question as to which usage was to be followed, when the first 
generation of settlers began to die off, must have become acute. It 
may well be, therefore, something more than a mere coincidence 
that the date of the legislation of Zaleucus is about one full genera- 
tion, or only slightly more, after the founding of the colony, that 
is, precisely when just such a situation was causing confusion and 
irritation. 
For about a hundred years the work of Zaleucus stood alone in 
the West, although at Athens Draco seems to have published cer- 
tain laws, principally, it would appear, touching homicide, in the 
latter part of the same sixth century. Then Charondas of Catana 
prepared a code, which contained, as Aristotle expressly informs 
us, nothing original except a law against bearing false witness, but 
was merely a more precise and detailed form of Zaleucus’ code; so 
well had Zaleucus done his work that little save form remained to 
be improved upon, even after the lapse of a century. This revised 
code was widely adopted among the Ionian colonies of the West, 
and even in many communities of the East, while the laws of 
Diocles of Syracuse (still later than Charondas and dependent upon 
him as well as upon Zaleucus) were most popular in the Dorian 
communities. The old code of Zaleucus was probably current 
among the Achaean colonies of Magna Graecia, since we are ex- 
pressly informed that it was in force at Sybaris and Thurii. 
Largely, no doubt, through the code of Charondas, especially by 
way of Cumae, and perhaps to some degree directly, or even 
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through the agency of the Etruscans, the laws of Zaleucus must 
have profoundly influenced the Roman Law of the Twelve Tables, 
and other laws, and through these the legislation of all the Euro- 
pean world. This is not only the inevitable inference from con- 
tiguity and the demonstrably imitative and receptive spirit of the 
Romans when it came to all forms of higher civilization, but an 
incontrovertible argument for the dependence of Roman law upon 
Greek is still embedded fossil-like in their very speech. The Latin 
poena, a word of such fundamental consequence that hardly any 
legal thinking in criminal law is even imaginable without it, is 
simply the Greek zow7. 

There must also have been recognized among Roman historians of 
jurisprudence the dependence of their law upon the work of Zaleu- 
cus, before so foolish a story, clearly in perversion of something 
similar but after all quite different, could ever have been told, as 
the one in Symmachus, that the Romans, because of the excellence 
of the work of Zaleucus, honored him with the bestowal of Roman 
citizenship — in the seventh century B.c., forsooth! 

But this is not the place to touch upon so large a question as the 
history of the Roman Twelve Tables; let me draw briefly now my 
conclusions. To mention only the major achievements, we have 
seen the motherland Locris active at the beginning of the Homeric 
Epic and of Lesbian Lyric, as well as at the climax of the genealo- 
gical poetry of the Hesiodic School, and in the myths of the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge; host, and single or joint founder, of the first 
inter-tribal league, and contributing markedly through the Hellenic 
name, primarily at home in this district, to the development of the 
consciousness of a unity of national culture. And we have seen 
the great colony Locri, original in music and in lyric, pre-eminent 
in that epoch-making so-called ‘‘second establishment of music at 
Sparta,’’ originating the heroic dithyramb, above all through 
Stesichorus dominating choral lyric as no other force, and intro- 
ducing into high literature the themes of the pastoral and the 
novel, and finally, as first among all Europeans, and so far re- 
moved from the Orient in the setting as to be virtually independent 
of its influence, taking the momentous step of reducing to written 
form the traditional mores. Surely no other of the smaller clans 
of Greece contributed so much to the national achievement, and 
few even of the larger communities contributed more. 


TEACHING BY DIALOGUE 


By B. V. Crawrorp 
University of Iowa 


_Of the numerous shapes taken by that protean type, the formal 
prose dialogue, none is older or more persistent than the pedag- 
ogical. From Atlfric’s Colloquium down to the textbooks of the 
middle of the nineteenth century, the dialogue never entirely disap- 
peared from the literature of teaching. The explanation is in part 
historical, but only in part; to a large extent we find it in the nature 
and possibilities of the dialogue itself. 

To account for the English educational dialogue, a glance at its 
ancestry is sufficient. The dialogues of Plato were, for the classi- 
cally minded, models of pedagogical skill. He who proposed to 
teach philosophy found nothing distantly approaching the Socratic 
method for the puncturing of fallacies and the exposure of loose 
and sophistical thinking, the elucidation of new and complex ideas, 
and the rapid presentation of contradictory and conflicting points 
of view. For the teacher of any other subject it held almost equal 
attraction. Education in its etymological sense called obviously 
for the Socratic form of attack: the teacher asks; the pupil replies; 
he learns by explaining, perhaps even by vainly trying to explain. 

The pedagogy of the Christian church perpetuated during the 
same period a related practice, the formal and mechanical asking of 
questions which we know as the catechism. Catechizing was prac- 
ticed before it took written or printed form: but the catechism, 
even in its accepted sense, is almost as old in England as the 
dialogue. Its subsequent development into enormous popularity, 
though a subject too large to be treated here, is one of the con- 
spicuous accompaniments of the rise of independent sects in Eng- 
land. The pedagogical aim of the catechism needs no exposition: 
not only was the set of questions and answers a popular form of 
creed, but it was particularly designed to be taught readily to 
young and old. 
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In a certain loose fashion this twofold origin, in Plato and the 
Church, is related to a distinction in the kinds of educational 
dialogues. Roughly, at least, the works of mature scholarship, 
treating large subjects logically, follow the models of Plato and 
Cicero. The textbook of the schools, on the other hand, resembles 
the catechism, of which it is in many respects a development. In 
the New England Primer, for example, through many editions the 
catechism appears as an integral part: religion and education 
going here, as often, hand in hand, 

To the first type belong Alfred’s translations of Boethius and 
Gregory, and the succession of learned treatises from Fitz-Nigel,* 
Fortescue,? and Saint-Germain.* Half-way between stands the 
charming Colloquium of A‘lfric, which, though devised as a child’s 
textbook, still reflects casually the society of the period and em- 
ploys an admirably easy, conversational style, unequalled until the 
days of Erasmus. At the other extreme is that old stand-by of 
mediaeval education, the lesser Donatus (the ‘‘Ars Minor’’ or 
‘‘Lesser Catechism in the Parts of Speech’’). Immensely popular 
for centuries, it must have served as a model, not only for Alcuin, 
whose dialogues fall short of it in influence, but for many authors 
since. 

With the invention of printing and the coming of the Renais- 
sance, however, the textbook received a great impetus. Before the 
fifteenth century the simultaneous study by several persons of any 
one work was possible only after the expenditure for laborious 
copying of a sum so great as to be almost prohibitive, or through 
the method employed in mediaeval universities where lectures 


1 Dialogus de Scaccario (1160-1198), more commonly known by its English 
title, The Ancient Dialogue of the Exchequer, was translated in 1658. Its 
author, Richard Fitz-Neale or Fitz-Nigel, son of Nigel, Bishop of Ely, was from 
1160 to his death in 1198 treasurer of England, and, for the last nine years 
of the time, Bishop of London also. 

2 De Laudibus Legum Angliae. Sir John Fortescue, Chief Justice and 
Counsellor of Henry IV, was the author of three other dialogues, De Natura 
Legis Naturae, The Declaration made by John Fortescue, knyght, A Dialogue 
between Understanding and Faith. The De Laudibus was written to en- 
courage the young heir to the throne to take an interest in the laws of his 
country. The author of Ewnomus (1774) names this and the dialogue by St. 
Germain as the greatest English legal dialogues. 

8 Dialogus de Fundamentis Legum et de Conscientia (1523). Translated 
as A Fyrste Dialoge in Englysshe (1531), and combined with a second Dialoge 
in Englysshe in 1532. Christopher Saint-Germain, in the course of a con- 
troversy with Sir Thomas More, wrote also, A Dialogue betwixte two English- 
men, whereof one was called Salem and the other Bizance (1533). 
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were practically dictated to students for subsequent study. Print- 
ing changed all this. At the same time, Colet, Grocyn, Erasmus, 
and Lyly brought to the English schools both inspiration and sub- 
ject matter. Practice in the translation of Latin into English, 
which had the century before replaced translation into French, 
was now extended to Greek, and the Third Form at Winchester 
parsed Lucian’s Dialogues. Reading, memorizing, and composing 
were supplemented by language dialogues of which the most famous 
were the Colloquia of Erasmus, long a regular part of the curricu- 
lum. Its success as a method of teaching the Latin language must 
have been decided; certainly the interest of the dialogues, their 
humor, and their humanity, would recommend them to any stu- 
dent, even today. Of the Greek dialogists, Plato, as well as 
Lucian, was given a place in the school room. 

The Colloquia of Erasmus had a numerous following. Sets of 
dialogues by Mosellanus* and Vives® ; — the last named, translated 
into several European languages and published in not less than one 
hundred editions, early acquired popularity in England, shared 
later by the colloquies of Corderius® and Brinsley.” The dialogue 
textbooks of Robert Recorde, dating from 1540 on, treated all the 
elementary branches of mathematics in editions which were ex- 
hausted as soon as printed, and continued to be issued to the very 
end of the seventeenth century. The De recta et emendata Linguae 
Anglicae scriptione (1568) of Sir Thomas Smith keeps up the 
fiction of a conversation even through tables of words and pages of 
the most technical exposition. A work written by Andreas Guarna 
in 1565-6, and translated into English in 1569, bears the engaging 
title, A great war and dissention between worthy Princes, the 
Noune and the Verbe, the book being commonly remembered as 
“‘setting the eight parts of speech altogether by the ears.’’ John 
Bayle extracted dialogues from the Scriptures to occupy the time 

4Paedalogia (Leipzig, 1518) reprinted in England (London, 1532) as 
Paedalogia Petri Mosellani in puerorum usum conscripta et aucta; dialogi 
XXXVII. 

5 Vives, J. L., Exercitatio (London. 1539). 

6 Translated some time before 1614, and read, as Foster Watson says, ‘‘in 
schools of all the Calvinistie countries for a twofold purpose, to teach Latin 
speech and writing, but farther, to frame the Pupils’ minds to right morals 
and manners.’’ 


7 Pueriles Confabulatiunculae: or Children’s Dialogues, Little Conferences 
— (1617). 
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at table,* while John Clarke of Lincoln School undertook (1633) 
the Herculean task of providing the schoolboy with manners.°® 

The largest outside influence, that of Italy, began to make itself 
felt through the middle years of the sixteenth century in an in- 
vasion by Italian literature in general, and in particular by Italian 
ideals of manners and conduct, as contained in conduct books. The 
contemporary popularity of the dialogue in Italy is a common- 
place. Even among the works translated into English, or current 
in England in the original language, we number several of great 
weight, Among them were textbooks on international law by 
Gentili,® the art of war by Machiavelli,’ and several on philosophy 
by Giordano Bruno.” 

The conduct books also made great use of dialogue. Of these, 
Il Cortegiano, translated first in 1561, and altogether Englished no 
less than nineteen times, was of course the most influential, although 
the Civile Conversation of M. S. Guazzo (first translated in 1586) 
was for long a close second. The connection of the two is, however, 
more a rivalry in popularity than a similarity in aim; for, while 
they were, as Florio tells us, ‘‘the two books most commonly read 
by those who desired to know a little Italian,’’ Guazzo aimed more 
at specific cultivation of the art of conversation than did his pre- 
decessor. More closely parallel to Castiglione, indeed, is Romei’s 
The Courtier’s Academie (1598) which comprehends ‘‘seven 
severall dayes discourses; wherein be discussed seven noble and 
important arguments worthy by all gentlemen to be perused,’’ 
while the Discourses of Civil Life, translated from Giraldi Cintio 
in 1606 by the English dialogist, Ludowick Bryskett, carries these 
rather fantastic principles into the education of the child. 

8A dialogue or Communycacyon to be had at a table between two children, 
— (1549). 

® Dux Grammaticus (1633). 

104A Gentilis de Juris Interpretibus dialogi sex (1582), ‘‘the earliest 
systematic digest of international law.’’ The author, an Englishman by 
adoption, was appointed professor of civil law at Oxford by Elizabeth. 

11 Written in 1520, translated into English ‘‘by Peter Whitehorne, Student’’ 
(1560). For the time, a very advanced work. The author condemns the 
employment of mercenary troops; advocates universal service from seventeen 
to forty ‘‘furnished by conscription and inspired by the spirit of the New 
Model of Cromwell’’; insists that the infantry, not the cavalry, is the more 
important branch of the service; and urges thorough knowledge of the 
enemy’s country. 

12 La Cena de le Ceneri, descritta in cinque dialogi; De la causa principio, 


et Uno; Eroici Furori; Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante. All printed between 
1583 and 1585. 
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Just how far the fear of an Italianized England, aroused about 
the end of the century, was justified, may be gathered from the 
fact that at least ten grammars and dictionaries had appeared. 
Some of these were, to be sure, composite works wherein, as in 
Claudius Desainliens’ Flourie Field of Foore Languages (1583), 
Latin and French also found place; but more were of the character 
of his own Arnalt and Lucenda (1575), or of John Florio’s First or 
Second Frutes (1578, 1591), wherein the student is trained in the 
Italian tongue by simple dialogues employing familiar words. 
Even after the seventeenth century was well begun, and Italianism 
was declining, numerous works of this character appeared. 

The period of Italian influence may, however, be pretty com- 
pletely enclosed within the limits of the sixteenth century. With- 
in that period it left on England an aggregate impression which 
surpassed any other external influence. In the form of transla- 
tions it constituted no small portion of the total literature, several 
of the individual works becoming tremendously popular. 

If we accept as final the evidence of the Stationers’ Register, 
and assume that all text books were not arbitrarily excluded from 
Thomason’s invaluable Catalogue, we must conclude that the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth put an effective damper on all varieties 
of pedagogical composition. The practice of the schools, however, 
remained substantially unchanged. By 1665 the dialogue had be- 
come sufficiently familiar as a rhetorical form to demand separate 
and specific treatment in Ralph Johnson’s Scholar’s Guide from 
the Accidence to the University. 

Here we find definitions of three forms of composition designated 
respectively as the dialogue, the prosopopoeia, and the colloquy. 
‘fA dialogue is a short, pithy, and witty discourse betwixt two or 
more persons.’’ ‘‘A prosopopoeia is a discourse, pathetically, and 
livelily setting forth what we conceive a person might say in such 
or such a case.’’ ‘‘A colloquie is a feigned discourse betwixt two 
or more persons.’’ This rather nebulous distinction is made some- 
what more definite by the rules which the author appends for the 
construction of these forms, In all dialogues, he tells us, ‘‘we must 
especially observe the decorum of the speakers, viz. When, what, 
how much; How or after what manner they ought to speak. The 
choicest Dialogues are those which are framed upon the Pictures 
or Statues of the Gods, Goddesses, vertues, vices, as occasion, 
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repentance, justice, fortune, the fates, the furies, the graces, etc. 
Briefly demanding, wittily rendring the reason of what Poets or 
Painters have fansied concerning them.’’ For the prosopopoeia 
it is essential to ‘‘consider the case and condition of the 
person you represent, and imagine yourself in such a place, 80 
qualified. Observe what passions the person is most affected with, 
as love, joy, sorrow, fear, hatred, anger, despair; also what virtues 
or vices he is inclined to, and by the Rules of moving passions . . . 
make use of those figures and arguments which best suit the pur- 
pose. Consider the time, place, condition, age, sex, religion, and 
former state of the person, that all things may be done ad decorum, 
not unsuitably in any circumstances.’’ 

To prepare a ‘‘colloquie,’’ however, the scholar is instructed to 
‘Imagine some discourse betwixt two or more persons, concerning 
some matter daily hapning among people, as about the School, 
House, Church, Market, Fields, Woods, or something done therein: 
or about News, Travels, Games, Imployments, Trades.— Indeavour 
to make your Colloquy pleasant, with witty jerks, quibbles and 
fancies (such as you shall often find in Erasmus) joking upon a 
name, action, proverb, or the like. In larger Colloquies upon any 
particular Subject, as Foot-ball, Hand-ball, Hunting, Hawking, 
Fishing, Swimming, Shuting, Musick, Dancing, Feasts, Souldiery, 
Law, Heraldry ete. Indeavour to apply as many of the terms 
belonging to that exercise as may be.’’ 

The models for such exercises were, of course, not the simpler 
language dialogues, or the catechism, but the dialogues of Erasmus 
and Lucian, and perhaps some of the more finished and graceful 
colloquies of Vives, Corderius, and others. 

Between such instruction and the common employment of the 
disputation, there was a natural affinity. The practice of disput- 
ing in the schools, which obtained until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century despite gradual limitation to grammatical topics, 
gave natural opportunities for the use of dialogue textbooks.1* The 


13 William Fitzstephen says: ‘‘In the raigne of king Stephen, and of 
Henry the second —there were in London, three principall Churches: which 
had famous Schooles, either by priviledge and auncient dignitie, or by fauour 
of some perticular persons, as of Doctors which were accounted notable and 
renowned for knowledge in Philosophie. And there were other inferior 
schooles also. Upon Festiuall dayes the Maisters made solemne meetings in 
the Churches, where their Scholers disputed Logically and demonstratiuely: 
some bringing Enthimems, others perfect Sillogismes: — Others used fallacies: 
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Englishe Scholemaister (1596) in ‘‘an order how the teacher shall 
direct his scholars to appose one another’’ says: ‘‘Touching the 
framing and sweet tuning of the voice I have added for help, for 
prose all sorts of style both dialogue and other, and for verse, 
Psalms and other verses of all the other sorts usual.’’ 

Yet with this wide popularity came a gradual narrowing of the 
field of the dialogue. In the first place, the colloquy, though 
liberally employed in the schoolroom, ceased, in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, to be prominent in the records of the 
booksellers. Among ordinary textbooks the dialogue form was 
more and more limited to the teaching of languages.** 

Within the field of the languages the number is enormous. There 
were Spanish and Portugese grammars, and a guide to Spain and 
Portugal and Italy; dialogues in Italian and English from various 
authors, a High Dutch grammar, and English dialogues for both 
High Germans and Dutchmen; dialogues in Latin, Greek, Turkish, 
and Malayan; and, lest anything should be overlooked, dialogues 
in eight languages. But in French the showing was most impres- 
sive. There were Boyer, and Clerombault, and Howell, and 
Mauger; while old stand-bys like Festeau and Guy Miege issued 
edition after edition. Miege, indeed, was ever new. In 1678 he 
wrote his New French Grammar; in 1682 he brought out One hun- 
dred and fifteen Dialogues, French and English. In 1687 his 
offering was The Grounds of the French Tongue, while in 1698 he 
not only published one book under two different titles, but in a 
third undertakes to teach English to Frenchmen. 

The method of these works is of course much like that employed 


Rethoritians spake aptly to perswade, observing the precepts of Art,—=: the 
boys of diuerse Schooles did cap or pot verses, and contended of the principles 
of Grammar: —’’ and Stow, after quoting the above, continues: ‘‘for I 
my selfe in my youth haue yearely seene on the Eve of 8S. Bartholomew the 
Apostle, the schollers of diuerse Grammer schooles repayre unto the 
Churchyard of 8. Bartholomew, the Priorie in Smithfield, where upon 
a banke boorded about under a tree, some one Scholler hath stepped up, 
and there hath apposed and answered, till he were by some better scholler 
ouercome and put downe: — But the arguing of the Schoole boyes about the 
principles of Grammer hath been continued euen till our time.’’ (Survey of 
London, Oxford, Vol. I. pp. 71-2 ff.) 

14 Both in England and in America occasional dialogue textbooks of the 
sciences may be encountered well up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Among such, the versatile Mrs. Jane (Haldimand) Marget published in 
America: Conversations on Political Economy (1817), Conversations on Botany 
(1818), Conversations on Chemistry (1820), Conversations on Natural Philo- 
sophy (1820), Conversations on Vegetable Physiology (1830). 
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in conversation books in the foreign languages today. Mauger be- 
gins with the simplest phrases: ‘‘Have you seen Master?’’ ‘‘I saw 
him yesterday.’’ ‘‘I saw him last week.’’ These grow in difficulty, 
the forty-third dialogue containing sentences like, ‘‘It is too true, 
an Express arrived yesternight at the Court, that has brought the 
King those (sic) fatal news, his most Christian Majesty is most 
sensible of them, and everybody.”’ 

For the use of parents in the home there were numerous manuals, 
Such a one was Richard Baxter’s Poor Man’s Family Book (1674) 
which ‘‘in plain familiar conferences between a Teacher and a 
Learner’’ drove home religious truths. Similar in character was 
Robert Russell’s Companion for Children and Youth, in Three 
Parts: — 2 ‘‘Who they are that are good, and who are wicked 
Children; with a dialogue between a good Mother and a naughty 
Girl: — 3 a Dialogue between William and Betty on serving God, 
and keeping Holy the Sabbath Day; and a Dialogue with their 
Playfellows to the same end: to which is added, ‘The Christian’s 
blessed choice’.’’ 

But instruction had to be provided not only for school and 
home, but also for the apprentices to the trades and the students 
of the arts. In this field the number of dialogue textbooks is 
surprising. The Compleat Compting-House (1678) took the boy, 
a novice, and promised to turn him out a skilled clerk or factor. 
Trades like engraving and watchmaking were carefully taught. 
Penmanship could be learned without a master, and the noble art 
of fencing acquired without bloodshed. Even painting was taught 
by textbook. 

The sailors who braved the deep might choose whether they 
would learn from Newhouse or from Boteler, Either was reason- 
ably satisfactory. Newhouse, to be sure, did not always live up 
to the promised easy familiarity of style, but at least the exposition 
was reasonably clear, and his books had invaluable tables and 
illustrations. Boteler dealt ‘‘with the commander in chief, officers 
and men, victualling, the names of the several parts of the ship, — 
sailing, chasing and fighting ships of war.”’ 

Yet with all its popularity in the school, the home, and the 
trades; and despite the fact that great scientists like Hobbes and 
Boyle, the philosopher Berkeley, and a host of other authors not 
to be mentioned here, found some kind of dialogue a convenient 
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. vehicle for their ideas, the textbook dialogue, like the dialogue in 
general, steadily declined in favor. By 1750 the tendency was 
apparent, yet, for more than a century, the dialogue lingered. The 
American textbooks of the mid-nineteenth century show a few 
examples; ministers and Sunday School workers, and periodicals 
like the Youth’s Companion, which aimed to improve the minds of 
boys and girls, alike caught at its pedagogical possibilities. But 
today such a use is a curiosity. 

Why this is so, it is perhaps idle to speculate. Fashion operates 
in such matters as in others, and popular literary forms disappear 
for no other reason than the desire for something new. The brief 
language dialogue survives today in foreign phrase books, and these 
will not easily be replaced; but other textbooks have discarded 
the device almost without exception. The dialogue has, however, 
obvious merits. It makes possible the step-by-step exposition of a 
subject; each statement is the answer to a specific question, often 
partly formed already in the reader’s mind; it tends toward 
clearness; and it promotes interest. With such advantages, its 
ultimate revival may be expected with confidence. 


ELEVEN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY 
FRIEDRICH THEODOR VISCHER 


By B. BENSON 
Yale University 


In 1836, Arnold Ruge, the fearless student, Hegelian philosopher 
and political agitator, gave up lecturing at the Padagogium in 
Halle and sought other means of communicating to the world his 
rousing ideas and principles. About him raged vehement contro- 
versies in theology, philosophy, aesthetics, politics, and literary 
criticism. Liberalism and rationalism, then unreservedly called 
radicalism, were undermining the old foundations and sponsors of 
the old schools were nervous, suspicious, and — active. During the 
turmoil of the preceding decade, in fact, it had not been an uncom- 
mon event, nor an irreparable disgrace, for a man of convictions to 
go to jail, and Ruge himself had spent six years in prison, a cir- 
cumstance which, though it might serve to modify his method, 
would probably only strengthen his determinations for future 
operations. Consequently, when a young Oberlehrer and colleague, 
Ernst Theodor Echtermeyer, an author with intellectual leanings 
toward aesthetics and literary history, suggested the publishing of 
a periodical, it met with immediate approval on the part of Ruge, 
and so, in 1837, there was born the Hallesche Jahrbiicher fiir Kunst 
und Wissenschaft, which soon became the most prominent critical 
organ of the day. 

But what Ruge needed most for his undertaking, besides sub- 
seribers, was a corps of able, sympathetic, forcible writers, and in 
October of the same year Ruge appeared in Wiirttemberg to solicit 
contributors for his magazine. He found in Tiibingen the gifted 
Hegel interpreter and aesthetician, Friedrich Theodor Vischer, at 
that time a hard-working assistant professor at the University, who 
readily promised active support, believing not only in the freedom 
and independence of literary and philosophical criticisms in gen- 
eral, but in the Hegelian Weltanschauung in particular. The 
following eleven letters, written by Vischer between January, 1838, 
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and July, 1842, are all addressed to Dr. Arnold Ruge, the editor 
of the Hallesche Jahrbiicher (in 1841 because of Prussian censor- 
ship moved to Dresden and significantly renamed Deutsche Jahr- 
biicher) and deal with Vischer’s past and prospective contribu- 
tions to this periodical. We obtain in them a good glimpse of the 
author’s dauntless personality and critical versatility; we may 
glance at his academic workshop and see the conscientious teacher 
struggling under the combined duties of lecture-room preparations 
and the inner urge for critical research publication; and we can 
perceive his attitude toward many interesting contemporaries of 
divergent creeds and cultural professions. For us, the main value 
of the letters lies in their illumination of the literati of the time 
and in their reference to Vischer’s activities in Faust literature. 
The latter facts have won for them a place in the William A. Speck 
collection of Goethiana in Yale University. 


1 
Lieber Herr Doktor! 


Eben erhalte ich Ihre freundliche Zusendung, eben geht Herr 
Cand. Kornbeck ' auf die Reise u.[nd] bittet mich um einige Zeilen 
an Sie, was ich denn benutzen will um Ihnen fiir Ihre Briefe zu 
danken, Ihnen zu sagen wie lebendigen Antheil ich fortwihrend an 
Threr Zeitschrift nehme, wie bereit ich bin Ihnen Beitrige zu sen- 
den, wie sehr ich aber im gegenwirtigen Semester von Arbeits- 
geschaften bedeckt und erdriickt bin. Ich lese zwei ganz neue 
Vortriage zu denen ich nur Stoffe sammeln konnte, aber nichts vor- 
her ausarbeiten; eins davon ist Gesch[ichte] d[er] deutsch[en] 
Poesie im Mittelalter: Sie kennen den Umfang dieser Arbeit u[nd] 
ich habe erst jiingst angefangen in dieselbe einzudringen. Ich 
weisz oft nicht wie ich die Viertelstunde zusammensparen soil, und 
gewisz Sie diirfen es als einfache Unméglichkeit ansehen Ihnen 
diesen Sommer etwas zu schicken. Aber desto gewisser will ich 
nichsten Winter bei der Hand sein: ich werde Ihnen die Faustiana 
liefern, den Morike einfiihren, od.[er] wenn ich Hinrichs’? Schrift 


1 Obviously a student. It has proved impossible to find any other references 
to him. 

2 Hermann Friedrich Wilhelm Hinrichs (1794-1861), an orthodox Hegelian, 
was professor of philosophy in Halle, 1824-1861. He had published Aesthe- 
tische Vorlesungen iiber Goethes Faust (1825), and at this time his work, 
Schillers Dichtungen nach ihren historischen Beziehungen und ihrem inneren 
Zusammenhange, was appearing. 
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zu beurtheilen mich gewachsen fiihle, Ihrer dahingehenden Bitte 
herzlich gern entsprechen. Aber Strausz,* der keine unmittelbar 
stets pressante Arbeit hat, werde ich treiben dasz er diesen Sommer 
auch fiir mich einstehe und Sie fleiszig unterstiitze. 

Nehmen Sie mich als einen Menschen der eben jetzt bis ii[ber] 
den Hals in den Docenten-Leiden eines angehenden akademischen 
Lehrers steckt u[nd] legen Sie mir doch ja mein Séumen nicht als 
Theilnahmslosigkeit aus. 

Vielleicht bringt Ihnen H. Kornbeck (ich spreche ihn mehr vor 
seiner Abreise u[nd] weisz daher nicht ob er es einpacken kann) 
als kleinen Grusz ein Biichlein mit worin ich vor Jahren unter den 
Namen Treuburg einige poetische Spriinge machte* dasz auch 
niemand rezensieren wollte und das ich Sie, wenn Sie es einiger 
Beachtung werth finden (ich kenne die Miangel wohl), anzuzeigen 
bitte. Wo nicht, so vertreibt Ihnen die Lektiire doch ein paar 
miiszige Stunden. Kann es Kornbeck nicht mitnehmen, so will ich 
es, zugleich mit dem jetzt geliehenen Hinrichs, wenn ich diesen 
sogleich durchzulesen Zeit finde, Ihnen durch Buchhandel zu- 
schicken. 

Lassen Sie mich die Folgen meines Geschiftsdrangs nicht ent- 
gelten und zeigen Sie bald mein aest [hetisches] Werkchen an. 

Ueber die Christologie werden wir uns wohl noch vereinigen 
kénnen. Geben Sie mir zu, dasz der historische Christus nicht frei 
von Irrthum und Siinde war so trete ich Ihren dadurch modifi- 
cierten Sitzen bei. Christus steht in dem Zusammenhange der 
Zeugenden oder Gezeugten und gehort also der Gattung an und 
theilt ihre, eben durch ihre physische Basis begriindeten, Mingel 
bei aller Absolutheit des Selbstbewusstseins, das sich die Gottheit in 
ihm gebe. Insofern, und in der Opposition gegen den Super- 
naturalismus musz ich den Ausdruck: Exemplar der Gattung in 
Schutz nehmen. 

Doch ich habe Eile und will ein andermal davon mehr sagen. 


Herzlich griiszt Sie 
Fr. VISCHER 


Tiibingen den 16 Januar 1838. 


3 David Friedrich Strausz, famous author of Leben Jesu, had been a play- 
mate and student companion of Vischer. 

4Under the pseudonym of A. Treuburg, Vischer had published, in 1836, a 
few poems in the Jahrbuch schwdbischer Dichter und Novellisten, which was 
edited by Mérike and W. Zimmermann. It will be remembered that in his boy- 
hood Vischer formed a friendship with Mérike which lasted for life. 
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2 
Lieber Herr Doktor! 


Diesmal ging es ungeschickt——Ich wollten Ihnen nach den 
Ferien zuerst eine Anzeige von Morikes Gedichten, dann die Kritik 
der Faustliteratur ausarbeiten. Auf der Heimreise sagte mir 
Reinh. Ko6stlin,® er arbeite eben an einem Aufsatz: Morike und die 
romantische Schule. Da er schon Vieles daran ausgearbeitet, so 
hielt ich es fiir Pflicht, zuriickzutreten—— Ich ging nun eifrig an 
die Faust-Literatur, die aber, da sie nun die 10 Schriften umfaszt 
und ich einige erst beschaffen muszte, nicht so schnell vorriicken 
konnte, denn ich habe auch eine neue Vorlesung. 

Inzwischen kommt Ihr driingendes Schreiben, worin Sie schnell 
nur wenigstens etwas kleines sich erbitten. Ich wollte mich, da ich 
die Verpflichtung gegen das Blatt um so gerner anerkenne, als 
mich die Angriffe der Feinde ihm schon enger verbunden haben, 
Ihrer Erwartung nicht entziehen und arbeitete in ein paar Tagen 
schnell eine Anzeige von Morikes Gedichten aus. Ehe ich sie abge- 
schrieben, hielt ich es fiir billig, dasz ich Késtlin schrieb: ich werde 
mit meiner kurzen Anzeige seiner Arbeit nicht im Wege sein, ich 
wolle den Vorreiter machen, das Blatt habe gewisz fiir beide 
Abhandlungen Platz. Nun antwortete Koéstlin, er habe seine Ar- 
beit schon abgeschickt, glaube nicht dasz man beide aufnehme und 
sei also in einiger Verlegenheit, worauf ich meine Anzeige liegen 
liesz. 

Damit Sie mir nun aber nicht gar zu ungeduldig werden, so 
schicke ich Ihnen vor der Hand eine kleine Portion Faust-Litera- 
tur.° Es ist mehr fertig, aber nicht in der Reihe und nicht abge- 
schrieben. Ihrem Wunsche, kurze Aufsitze zu erhalten, kann ich 
hier insofern nicht entsprechen, als die Sache eine langere Schnur 
von selbst verlangt. Aber Sie kénnen sie ja in beliebig viele Stiick- 
chen zerschneiden und das ganze als eine Folge kurzer einzelner 
Kritiken betrachten und geben. Den inneren Zusammenhang wird 
man darum nicht verlieren. Das Ganze musz in den Weihnachts- 
ferien jedenfalls fertig werden. 

Strausz ist am Schleiermacher, was mich sehr freut. Dasz Uhland 


5 Reinhold K. Késtlin (1813-1856), author, Hegelian, and criminologist, 
became a Privatdocent in criminal law in Tiibingen, 1839. 

6 Vischer had lectured on Faust during the summer, 1834; again in 1838; 
and the following year contributed to Ruge’s magazine Die Literatur iiber 
Gothe’s Faust. Eine Uebersicht, an article in which previous Faust critics 
were subjected to a scathing review. Vischer’s subsequent work in this field 
is well known. 
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den Gervinus’ nicht kritisieren wird, hatte ich Ihnen gleich sagen 
konnen. Uhland ist eigentlich kein Kritiker, and wenn, so koénnte 
er, der sich zur altdeutschen Literatur so affirmativ verhalt, ein so 
kriptisches Buch’ unmédglich billig beurtheilen. Uhland kénnte 
Ihnen niemals Kritiken, sondern nur Charakteristiken (wie sein 
Walther von der Vogelweide) senden. Ich habe das Modgliche 
getan, ihn zu bestimmen dasz er so etwas bald fiir Sie machte. Er 
hat aber nichts zugesagt. 

Ein Landsmann von mir, H. Kliipfel* méchte Ihnen gerne 
rezensieren : 

Ellendorf ® iiber die Carolinger etc. 

Prolegomenum zur Historiosophie von Cieszkowski’®. 
Kliipfel ist ein guter Historiker und Philosoph; wie er schreibt 
kann ich nicht sagen. Er ist Vicar in Heppach, Schwabs Schwie- 
gersohn. 

Schreiben Sie mir etwa gelegentlich den Inhalt von Kostlins 
Aufsatz nach seinen Haupt-Ideen; wenn wir nicht zu sehr zusam- 
mentreffen, kénnten doch vielleicht beide Arbeiten aufgenommen 
werden? Ich diirfte nur noch abschreiben, in einigen Tagen hatten 
Sie meine Anzeige. 

Halten Sie munter aus und verlieren Sie nicht mehr viel Worte 
gegen die Menschen, die nicht mit Griinden fechten. Wer ist denn 
der Kahnis?*! Er hat mich, wie die Anderen, falsch citiert. Ich 
antworte keinem. 

Griiszen Sie den liebenswiirdigen Echtermeyer. 

Der Thrige 


Tiibingen den 10 Dee. 1838. Fr. VISCHER 
3 
Lieber Herr Doktor! 


Da haben Sie nun die ganze Geschichte.'* Es war keine kleine 
Arbeit das Scheiszhaus auszuputzen, wo die Kegel klafterhoch zu 


7 Gervinus, a disciple of Hegel, had published his Geschichte der deutschen 
Nationalliteratur in 1836; Gudrun, ein episches Gedicht, the same year; also, 
Ueber Den Goetheschen Briefwechsel; and Grundziige der Historik, 1837. The 
reference in this sentence is probably to the first one of these publications. 

8 Karl August Kliipfel (1810-1894), preacher, librarian, and historian of 
literature. 

® Johann Otto Ellendorf, author of Die Moral und Politik der Jesuiten, 1840. 

10 August, Graf von Cieszkowski (1814-1894), Polish philosopher and ad- 
herent of Hegel. He wrote in German, French, and Polish. His Prolegomena 
appeared in 1838. 

11 Karl Fr. August Kahnis (1814-1888), Lutheran theologian and writer. 
Later a professor of theology in Leipzig. 

12 That is, the rest of his article on the Faust literature. 
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Bergen angefroren sind, und gehorte ein scharfer Besen dazu. 
Dasz ich auch Hinrichs ** nicht schonte, hielt ich fiir Pflicht, weil 
ich die andern nicht geschont ; auch fiir Ihr Interesse, da man sonst 
sagen kénnte, da sehe man wie man die eigene Partei schone. 

Gern hatte ich mich kiirzer gehalten, aber es war mir nicht még- 
lich. Ich wollte und muszte mein Urtheil, gerade weil es streng ist, 
begriinden und die ganze Grundsuppe aufriihren, damit man ein- 
mal sehe: wie weit der Wahnsinn in dieser Literatur geht und wie 
geduldig das Publikum bisher war. 

Ich wiederhole mich 6fters; Sie werden aber finden, dasz ich 
jedesmal, so oft ich bei Gelegenheit einer neuen Schrift denselben 
Punkt wieder aufnehme, ihn an einem neuen Zipfel erwische, ihm 
eine neue Wendung gebe, und so allmahlig den ganzen Gehalt der 
[Sache] immer vollstindiger eruiere. 

Leben Sie wohl, ich bin reisefertig, um den miidgeschriebenen 
Leichnam ein paar Tage auszuluften. Freut mich dasz es in Ber- 
lin gut gegangen, das Ding wird ja wohl zur Ruhe kommen," bei 
uns ist der Geist. Wegen der Hegelinger will ich in Stuttgart an- 
fragen. Ewald ** weisz zu wenig philosophie. An Kliipfel ging der 
Brief ab. 

Griiszen Sie den lieben Echtermeyer recht herzlich, 


Der Ihrige 
Fr. VIscHER 


Tiibingen d. 30 Dec. 1838. 


Lieber F a! Tiibingen d. 24 Jan. 1839. 
ieber Freund! 


Ich bin Ihnen fiir die Bekanntschaften, die Sie mir in Italien 
erdffnen, sehr verbunden,’® und ersuche Sie noch um die Giite mir 
an die genannten Personen, Riepenhausen, Volland (in dubio) 
Kestner nur je ein paar Zeilen auf einem Bliattchen zu iiberschick- 
en. Es ist doch sicherer wenn man etwas Schriftliches hat. Viel- 


13 Cf. Note 2. 

14 Perhaps a reference to an unsuccessful attempt at this time, on the part 
of Ruge’s opponents, to suppress his periodical, which had been founded to 
combat the principles of the Berliner Jahrbiicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik. 
A complaint had been lodged with the Prussian Ministry, but so far without 
result. As we have seen, however, it was moved later to Dresden, Vischer may 
have suggested moving to Stuttgart. See next sentence. The reference may 
of course be personal or political, possibly to a teaching appointment. See 
following sentence. 

15 Georg Heinrich August Ewald (1803-1875), theologian, philosopher, and 
Orientalist, had just been appointed professor of philosophy in Tiibingen. 

16 Vischer was now making preparations for a journey to Italy and Greece. 
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leicht ist Echtermeyer so gut an H. Menini und Foltz in Mailand 
ebenfalls ein Kiartchen beizulegen.’? 

Haben die Kinstler in Rom von meinen Epigrammen gehort so 
wird nicht mit ihnen auszukommen sein. Ich bin Ihnen dankbar, 
dasz Sie diese aufgenommen haben, und auch fiir die passende 
Aenderung ‘‘ein’’ Pfaffengezunft, statt ‘‘das.’’ Dagegen ver- 
misse ich ungern die zwei Epigramme, welche dem Schluszepi- 
gramm vorangingen, und der Bentivoglio fiir den Beelzebub will 
mir auch nicht ein. 

Inzwischen bin ich entschlossen, kiinftig aus dem mehr subjec- 
tiven Ton herauszugehen und gesetzter zu erscheinen; nicht weil 
mich das Bisherige reute, sondern um dem Volk die wissenschaft- 
liche Unterlage, auf welche fuszend man kiihn zu seyn wagt, zu 
zeigen. 

Von Italien will ich Ihnen gerne Correspondenzen iiber Kunst 
ete. schicken, wenn passender Stoff sich sammelt. Geht das sicher 
und exact durch die Post oder wiiszten Sie von Rom nach Nord- 
Deutschland Gelegenheiten ? 

Ich griisze Sie und Echtermeyer, indem ich nun auf langere 
Zeit vom Vaterland Abschied nehme, mit dem freudigen Bewuszt- 
sein dasz wir im Guten und gleichen Streben zusammen sind. 

Thr 


5 


Fr. VISCHER 


Lieber Herr Doktor! 

Das ganze Geheimnisz, warum ich sowohl diesmal als sonst mit 
Antworten siumte und lieber wartete bis ich etwas einschicken 
konne, liegt darin, dasz ich keinem Buchhindler gern einschliesze, 
da ich gegenwirtig gegen ihr Interesse operiere (gegen den ver- 
jahrten Miszbrauch bei Nord Deutschen Werken den Th.[aler] zu 
2 fiforinen] anzusetzen) und doch eine kurze Notiz das Porto nicht 


wert ist. 
Hier erhalten Sie einige Xenien auf das Schiller-Monument.'® 


17Of the names mentioned in this paragraph, all residents of Rom or 
Milan, I have been unable to locate Volland or Menini. Riepenhausen (Jo- 
hannes) was a painter and copper etcher, famous for his crayon drawings to 
Faust and other works. Georg August Kestner (1777-1853), generally known 
as ‘‘der rémische Kestner,’’ was an art critic and minister from Hanover to 
Rom. After 1817 he had made Rom his home. Philipp Foltz (1805-1877), 
animal, history and genre painter, went to Rom in 1835. He became profes- 
sor at the Munich Academy, 1839. 
. 18 The first Schiller statue, by Thorwaldsen, was unveiled in Stuttgart, May 

1839. 
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Ihr Jahrbuch hilt sich doch nicht so streng im rein Wissenschaft- 
lichen dasz ich befiirchte, Sie nehmen diese Pfefferkérner nicht an. 
Besorgen Sie nicht dasz das Gesagte zu kiihn sein méchte, ich habe 
das Urtheil von Kennern fiir mich. Da neuerdings die Pietisten 
stark operieren, und dem Fest alle Hindernisse, die sie kénnen, 
bereiten so hat mich dies wieder fiir die Sache geriihrt und ich habe 
daher noch ein letztes Epigramm ‘‘Sinnesinderung’’ angeklebt, 
wobei die Parenthese ‘‘nachgesandt’’ gewisz abzudrucken ist.’® 
Ich unterschreibe per Spasz Beelzebub, denn voéllige Anonymitat 
kann ich nicht leiden und doch mag ich hier, wo mir die Pietisten- 
Rotte amtlich beikénnte, meinen Namen nicht unterschreiben. Er- 
kennen thut man mich im Vaterland, das weisz ich, an der ersten 
Zeile. 

Den Ulrici®® wiirde ich gerne nehmen, wenn es mir nicht an 
Vorstudien iiber Shakespeare und an Zeit fehlte. Ich musz jetzt 
auf einige Zeit Urlaub von Ihrem Blatte nehmen, denn ich reise 
Anfang August nach Italien, (Venedig, Mailand, Genua, Florenz, 
Neapel) und nachher, ist das Gliick gut, nach Athen. Bis dahin 
nehmen Vorarbeiten jeder Art nebst einer Vorlesung alle Zeit weg, 
und Sie wissen wir Schwaben arbeiten langsam. Vielleicht kann 
ich Ihnen von Italien aus iiber neuere Kunst oder dem Aehnliches 
schicken. 

K6nnten Sie oder Echtermeyer mir durch Gelegenheit ein paar 
gute Adressen nach Italien zugehen lassen so wire ich recht dank- 
bar. 

Lassen Sie bald rezensieren ‘‘Ueber den modernen Pietismus’’ 
von Marklin,”' ein ganz braves Buch. 

Bleiben Sie mir nur unter allen Umstanden immer iiberzeugt, 
dasz ich jede Zeit und Kraft zu Nebenarbeiten immer vor allem 
Threr Zeitschrift zuwende, aber vergessen Sie nicht, dasz ich, ein 
angehender Docent, fast in jedem Semester mich in einem ganz 


19 Vischer had attacked the Pietists in print at least once before. In 1838 
he had contributed a sharp, sparkling, comprehensive article to Ruge’s maga- 
zine, Dr. Strausz und die Wirtembirger, in which he defended his friend 
Strausz against attacks by the Church and Swabian pietism. 

20 Hermann Ulrici (1806-1884), aesthete and Shakespeare student, was pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Halle. His Shakespeares dramatische Kunst was pub- 
lished in Halle in 1839. As president of the German Shakespeare society, he 
edited a new edition of Tieck’s Shakespeare translation, and wrote a history 
of the English dramatist and his work. 

21 Christian Mirklin was the third member in the friendship circle: Vischer, 
Strausz, Miarklin. All were ‘‘Repetenten’’ in Tiibingen at the same time. 
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neuen Stoff zu Vorlesungen hineinarbeiten musz und erst wenn 
noch ein paar Jahre herum sind, die Hinde frei habe. 
Griiszen Sie den lieben Echtermeyer herzlich. 


Der 
Fr. VISCHER 


Tiibingen d. 2. May 1839. 
Ich ersuche Sie die Xenien zu ungesiumtem Abdruck einzu- 
schicken und fiir mich 6 Abziige zu bestellen. 


6 


Sie werden sich wundern, lieber H[err] Doktor, schon wieder 
etwas von mir zu bekommen und zwar etwas, das fast wie eine 
Zumuthung aussieht. Da Reinh. Kostlin Ihnen den Morike an- 
zeigte so sendete ich meine Arbeit an die Berl.[iner] Jahrb[iicher]. 
Diese schicken mir nun die Anzeige des Nolten zuriick mit dem 
Bedeuten, der Nolten sei schon zu alt 7? und nicht ausgezeichnet 
genug. 

Ich sage mit ganzer Ueberzeugung, dasz ich diese Novellen dem 
Publikum zu empfehlen fiir Pflicht halte. Meine Arbeit kommt mir 
bei wiederholter Durchsicht nicht schlecht vor. Koéstlin hat diese 
Novellen nur beriihrt. Ich darf daher die Bitte wohl aussprechen, 
dasz Sie den Artikel aufnehmen méchten, wo anders Ihnen das 
Gefiihl, zu nehmen was andere Leute verschmihten, nicht auf- 
steigt, oder Sie nicht stért.?* 

Ich hoffe Sie haben meine Epigrammen erhalten, und wiederhole 
dasz diese ephemeren Siichelchen schleunigste Beférderung bediir- 
fen, um nicht zu lang post festum zu kommen. 

Stets zugethan 
Thr Freund 
Tiibingen den 5. May, 1839. 
Fr. VISCHER 


7 
Lieber Freund! 


Ich hatte balder geschrieben, aber ich wartete seither auf ein 
Exemplar der Giinderode** dasz mir Strausz leihen wird aber aus 

22 Morike’s Maler Nolten had appeared in 1832. 

23 Ruge accepted the article for his Jahrbuch, and it was printed imme- 


diately. A review of Mérike’s poems appeared simultaneously in the Berliner 
Jahrbiicher, July, 1839. 


24 Die Giinderode (1840), by Bettina v. Arnim, based on the unhappy life 
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einer Circulation unter zarten Handen noch nicht hat zuriick- 
ziehen kénnen. Sobald ich sie habe gehe ich ans Werk. An die 
[ ] Skizzen aber kann ich mich diesen Winter unmédglich 
machen, denn ich bin in ein Geschift hineingekommen dasz es mir 
bis an den Mund geht; nachsten Sommer werde ich freyer athmen. 
Unleugbar sind die letzten Arbeiten wohl vorherrschend politisch, 
und darauf verstehe ich mich gar nicht; findet sich daher inzwi- 
schen ein anderer Kritiker so iiberlassen Sie es diesem.— Die Frag- 
mente zur Geschichte des Costiims*® werde ich zu bekommen 
suchen, ich habe sie noch nicht auftreiben konnen.— Diesen Winter 
werde ich wohl nichts als die Giinderode bearbeiten kénnen, meine 
drei Vorlesungen wollen alle Zeit.2° Ueber die Miinchnerspiele 
kann ich nicht schreiben ehe ich noch einmal dort gewesen, denn 
das letzte Mal war mir durch halbe Unpiszlichkeit, zuletzt durch 
einen schlimmen Fusz verbittert. Ich habe eine zu wenig specielle 
Kenntnis. Ich freue mich aber darauf das einmal nachzuholen. 

Vielen Dank fiir Ihre giitigen Vorschlaige tiber eine Situations- 
Veranderung. 

Nach Berlin, da habe ich aber keinen Magen dieser Regierung zu 
dienen. Ueberdiesz man wiirde mich nicht nehmen. Ich bin viel 
weniger Literaturhistoriker als wissenschaftlicher Aesthetiker. 
Hotho?’ hat ganz meine Facher und da ist also kein Bediirfnis vor- 
handen. Ich will mich aber doch wenn ich wieder nach Gottingen 
reise, an Gdottling,?* meinen lieben Reisegesellschafter auf den 
Griechischen Dornenwegen zwischen den himmlischen Bergen und 
Ufern wenden. Es sieht doch schlimm in Deutschland aus, da auch 
Preuszen kein Zufluchtsort des freien Geistes zu werden die Miene 
macht. Gegen den auf eurem Thron ist der ehrlose Simpel auf 
dem Oesterreichischen ganz respectabel.2® Die Huldigungsrede hat 


of Karoline von Giinderode, poetess and friend of Wilhelm von Humboldt, who 
killed herself in 1806. 
25 TI have been unable to trace this work; but it is of little consequence. 


26 Vischer had just returned from Italy and was much occupied. 

27 Heinrich Gustav Hotho (1802-1873), writer on art, was Professor in 
Aesthetics and the History of Art at the University of Berlin. He was a 
prominent Hegelian, and Vischer had attended his lectures on Goethe as a 
poet, in Berlin, 1833. 

28 Karl Wilhelm Géttling (1793-1869), philologist and writer on classical 
antiquities, accompanied Vischer on his travels in Greece. 

29 Ferdinand I (Ferdinand V of Hungary) was still on the Austrian throne, 
pray Frederick William IV had ascended the throne of Prussia on June 7, 

40. 
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bei uns allgemeine Verachtung erregt, durch die schmiahlich senti- 
mentale Berufung auf Gott. 

Ich werde Ihnen sogleich mit der Giinderode einen Artikel iiber 
hiesige Vorfille schicken, iiber den Streit, als es sich um die An- 
stellung Marklins zum Professor der Dogmatik handelte und iiber 
die nun erfolgte Ernennung Elwerts;*® namentlich aber iiber das 
Benehmen Ewalds,** dessen Arroganz lingst eine Riige bedarf, und 
wie derselbe in der philosophischen Facultat den Durchfall eines 
Candidaten zum Doktorat durchsetzte, der unter unsere talent- 
volisten jungen Leute gehért aber bei Ewald nicht gehdért hat. 

Ein gutes Neujahr, den Redactoren und dem Blatte! 

Thr Freund 


Tiibingen d. 22 Dec. 1840. Fr. VISCHER 


8 
Lieber Herr Doktor! 


Hier ein miasziger Aufsatz, dem Drange der Amtsarbeiten abge- 
drungen. Er sagt nichts Neues, aber er kann doch vielleicht 
wirken. Von Ewald habe ich geschwiegen, weil er sicherlich in die 
gemeinsten Persénlichkeiten ausbrechen wiirde. 

Verlassen Sie sich darauf dasz ich, und wenn es gilte, die 
ertrinkende Menschheit aus dem Wasser zu ziehen, in diesem 
Semester nicht mehr leisten konnte. Ich hatte am Anfang dessel- 
ben gar nicht iiberrechnet, und es war auch noch nicht méglich zu 
wissen, wie viel mir auf den Hals kommt. So habe ich mich an die 
Lektiire der Giinderode gemacht, aber ich konnte nur ganz zer- 
stiickelt lesen, das verhinderte schon jeden Total-Eindruck. Ich 
fand ferner meine Persdnlichkeit zu heterogen, diese kunsthaft 
gesteigerte und doch wieder so tiefe, geistreiche Weiblichkeit unbe- 
fangen zu empfinden. Das gab mir solche Misstimmung, dasz ich 
das Buch weglegen muszte und Sie bitten es einem andern zu iiber- 
tragen. 

Habe ich wieder mehr Lust so will ich schon etwas fiir Sie finden. 

Strausz laisst Ihnen fiir Ihren Brief bestens danken, und ant- 
wortet, den Bauer*? rezensieren kénne er nicht iibernehmen, aber, 
wenn man ihm Zeit bis August liesze, Conrad’s Kritik der Christi- 
schen Dogmen. 


30 Eduard Elwert (1805-1865), philologist and Protestant theologian. He 
was Professor of Theology in Tiibingen, 1839-1841. 

31 Cf, note 15. 

32 Bruno Bauer (1809-1882), theologian and Biblical critic. 


| 
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Fiir den Musenalmanach des nichsten Jahres bitte ich Sie von 
mir Folgendes aufzunehmen wortlich wie ich es hieher setze: 


An Eduard Morike 
Dieweil Sie nun sind Christtags-Waar, 
Will man sie nicht das ganze Jahr.** 


Der. hat Ihnen rechten Bafel geschickt. Er geht in der nebu- 
losesten Romantik unter, wir haben fiir ihn gethan, was wir konn- 
ten, aber er steckt doch zu fest. 

Bleiben Sie gut 
Ihrem Freunde 
Fr. VISCHER 


Ich ersuche Sie, diesen Aufsatz recht bald aufzunehmen, damit 
er noch von Wirkung sein kann in der Besetzung der Stelle ;** und 
erbitte mir 2 Exemplare von der Verlagshandlung. 


9 
Lieber Freund! 


Ich danke fiir die freundlichen Zeilen und hatte Ihnen gerne 
schon wieder etwas geschrieben, wenn nicht das alte Hinderniss, 
die Amtsgeschifte, mich abgehalten hitten. Ich arbeite auf ein 
neues Collegium iiber Shakespeare* und halte daneben zwei andere. 
Jedes Semester ein Aufsatz, wie bisher machen werde ich, so lange 
diese Jahre des Umarbeitens alter und Ausarbeitens neuer Vor- 
lesungen dauern, werde ich eingeben kénnen. Ich méchte Ihnen 
iiber die Aquarell-Kopien Ramboux in Diisseldorf etwas schicken,** 
namentlich um eine Vervielfaltigung dieser trefflichen Reihenfolge 
anzuregen, aber ich habe den Catalogen verloren den ich aus Diissel- 
dorf mitgebracht und musz warten bis ich wieder einen kriege. 
Schlagen Sie mir fiir diesen Winter etwas vor,— etwas Poetisches 
oder dergleichen zu beurtheilen — wozu ich nicht viele Stunden 
nehmen musz. Ich nihme gleich den fiinften Band Gervinus, aber 
dasz will Arbeit, Vertiefung, Studien, zu denen mir die Musze ge- 
bricht. 


33 Vischer gives a partial explanation directly, in following sentences. 

34See postscript to following letter. Sigwart (Christoph Wilhelm von, 
1789-1844, writer on philosophical subjects) had just resigned as Professor of 
Philosophy in Tiibingen, 1841, and Vischer obviously hoped that Reiff might 
be his successor. 

35 Vischer lectured on Shakespeare during the winter semester of 1841-1842. 

36 Cf. following letter. Die Aquarell-Copieen von Rambouz in der Gallerie 
zu Diisseldorf appeared in Deutsche Jahrbiicher, 1842. 


| _ 
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Sie sehen dasz ich nicht abfalle wie Strausz. Sie haben ihn durch 
die Anzeige von Bruno Bauers Schrift beleidigt und er greift als 
eine scharfe Natur in solchen Fallen rasch durch. Wohl aber bin 
ich, mit Zeller,*’ auf Ihre Verlagshandlung nicht wenig bése, dasz 
alle vorgemachten Bedingungen, alles Mahnen und Bitten uns keine 
Abziige von unseren Arbeiten soll verschaffen kénnen. Meine Ver- 
legenheiten** ete. schrieb ich namentlich, um auf unsern Minister 
einen Eindruck hervorzubringen, er verlangt wirklich den Aufsatz 
zu lesen, ein Freund von mir in der Kanzlei sollte ihm ein Exem- 
plar geben, ich hatte dringend darum geschrieben — vergebens, 
man hat beschlossen dasz wir unsere eigenen Sachen nicht gedruckt 
besitzen sollen. Sagen Sie der Verlagshandlung, dasz ich gewisz nie 
mehr etwas schreibe wenn sich diesz wiederhole.— 

Auch in der Bezahlung der Honoraren ist keine Regelmaszigkeit. 
Fiir den genannten Aufsatz habe ich noch nichts bekommen,— fiir 
den iiber Overbeck’s Bild *® auch nicht (doch der letztere fallt 
wohl in das neue Zahlungsjabhr. ) 

Ich komme auch einmal nach Dresden,*® und freue mich, die 
Kunstsammlungen mit Ihnen zu sehen. Ich wiinsche Ihnen und 
der Zeitschrift alles Wohlergehen, Herzlich griiszend 


Thr Freund 
VISCHER 


Tiibingen 25. Dec. 1841. 


Bei uns gehts schlimm. Da beruft man an Sigwarts Stelle den 
Damen-Philosophen Chalibius von Kiel und stészt Reif auf die 
Seite. Weit die Mehrzahl im Senat ist gegen das Gute, der Konig 
von seinem Groszpfaffen Griineisen ebenfalls bearbeitet— Von den 
‘“Verlegenheiten’’ und Overbeck’s Bild hoffentlich also in Bilde je 
zwei Abziige. 


87 Eduard Zeller (1814-1908), theologian and philosopher. 

38 The full title of the article was: Uber allerhand Verlegenheiten bei 
Besetzung einer dogmatischen Lehrstelle in der gegenwartigen Zeit. This is 
the article to which reference is made in the previous letter. It was a recom- 
mendation of Hegelian theologians for academic and other official positions 
and was published in 1841. 

39 Der Triumph der Religion in den bildenden Kiinsten, which applied the 
Hegelian spirit to the province of art, was based on a painting by Joh. Fr. 
Overbeck (1789-1869). It appeared in Deutsche Jahrbiicher in 1841. 

40 Ruge and his periodical had now moved to Dresden. Cf. Introduction. 

41 Heinrich Moritz Chalibius (1796-1862); Jacob Friedrich Reiff (1810- 
1879), Sigwart’s substitute; in next sentence, Karl von Griineisen (1802- 
1878), a writer on theological subjects. 
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10 
Lieber Freund ! 


Sie erhalten hier von meiner Anzeige der Copieen von Ramboux 
in Diisseldorf einstweilen den ersten Theil, allgemeine Betrachtun- 
gen tiber den Zustand der jetztigen Kunst enthaltend. Ich wollte 
Ihnen das Ganze schicken, aber ich sah mitten in der Arbeit ein 
dasz mir ein gedruckter Katalog der 130 bis jetzt aufgehingten 
Blatter nicht geniigt, dasz ich ein schriftliches Verzeichnisz von 
sémmtlichen (etwa 800) Blattern haben musz, schrieb noch einmal 
nach Diisseldorf und erwarte darauf erst die Antwort. Damit Sie 
nun nicht zu lange warten miissen, schicke ich inzwischen diese erste 
Halfte, der ich eine besondere Ueberschrift gab. Sie geht bis Seite 
17, zu den Worten ‘‘die Fortsetzung folgt.’’ Von da an dann die 
zweite Abtheilung mit der Ueberschrift ‘‘2. die Copieen.’’ Schdr- 
fen Sie der Verlagshandlung doch ja ein, dasz sie dieses letzte Blatt 
nicht verliert, sondern bis ich das iibrige nachschicke, wohl aufbe- 
wahre. Ich kann nicht genau sagen wann das Uebrige nachfolgen 
wird; lassen Sie inzwischen den ersten Theil getrost abdrucken. 
Ich denke es enthalt Wahrheit und greift organish in die Ideen 
Thres Blattes ein. 

Sie beklagen sich iiber unsere Unthitigkeit. Sie suchen den 
Grund in Indolenz und Provinzial-Interessen. Es ist aber nichts 
als die Amtsgeschifte was uns hindert. Mir wenigstens steckt es 
Jahr aus Jahr ein im Kopfe, etwas fiir Sie zu schreiben, aber ich 
kénnte Ihnen und wenn mir die Engel im Himmel anlagen nicht 
mehr schicken, als ich thue. Sie erwaigen immer nicht wie wir in 
Berufsarbeiten stecken. Es ist wahr dasz sich gewaltsam Zeit 
erhaschen liesze, mehr zu thun, und hier tritt allerdings unser 
provinziales Temperament ein, das nach anhaltender Arbeit ge- 
hérige Erholung will. Norddeutsche Federn arbeiten mit mehr 
Leichtigkeit, wir nehmen eine Arbeit schwerer, es kostet einen Ent- 
schlusz und wir gehen Abends in die Kneipe. Dennoch habe ich 
Ihnen, zum Beispiel im vorletzten Winter, da ich zwolf Stunden 
taglich so arbeiten musste dasz ich mir ein Nerven-Kopfweh zuzog, 
einen Aufsatz geliefert. Diesz erwihne ich nun, damit Sie den 
guten Willen sehen. 

Ich habe Ihnen einen Freund als Mitarbeiter fiir kiinftig zu 
empfehlen. Es ist Diaconus Kern** in Weikersheim bei Mergent- 


42 Probably Fr. Heinrich Kern, Vischer’s former teacher of Classics in 
Blaubeuren. 
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heim. Signalement: Ueberzeugung: die unsrige, radical. Talent: 
schnell, rasch, feurig. Darstellung: lebhaft. Gelehrsamkeit: un- 
terbrochen durch Entfernung von Hilfsmitteln und paidagogischen 
Beruf. (Er ist zugleich Prizeptor.) Daher schicken Sie ihm Auf- 
gaben die wenig Orientiertsein auf grészeren gelehrten Gebieten ver- 
langen. Zum Beispiel, Aesthetik, Biographie, Geschichte soweit sie 
ohne Quellenkunde zu beurteilen ist, Pidagogik. Die Briefe 
schlieszen Sie gelegentlich Landsleuten oder Buchhandlern ein; sie 
gehen aber unter obiger Addresse schnell auf der Post an den Ort 
ihrer Bestimmung. Kern ist zwar ebenfalls vollends beschaftigt 
aber hier tritt auch die Riicksicht auf Erwerb ein; friih geheiratet, 
sechs Kinder, und schlechte Besoldung. 

Meine Absicht ist, im gegenwiartigen Sommer noch die Nibelun- 
gen Prachtausgabe anzuzeigen, und dabei von unsern Heldensagen 
zu reden.** 

Tiecks Novellistik im Allgemeinen kann ich nicht nehmen, ich 
miiszte zu Vieles wieder lesen. Wenn er wieder etwas dichtet, 
geben Sie mirs. Haben Sie gute Ruhe, dasz er nicht zu flott weg- 
kommt und dem Hofpoeten nicht der Balg gestrichen wird — Ich 


. nehme an den Schicksalen Ihres Blattes deu unmittelbarsten An- 


theil und wiinsche von Herzen baldige Besserung.** 
Ihr Freund 


Tiibingen d. 18 May 1842 Fr. VISCHER 


Lieber Freund! 

Hier haben Sie das Schmerzenskind.*® Ein ganz confuser Kata- 
log hat mich fast zur Verzweiflung gebracht und ich habe nicht 
leicht etwas mit mehr Miihe gearbeitet ; doch hoffe ich, den schwer 
beherrschten Stoff durch Gedankengehalt gewiirzt und fliiszig ge- 
macht zu haben. Nimmt man nun meine verschiedenen Aufsitze 
iiber Kunstgegenstiande in Ihrer Zeitschrift zusammen, so denke ich, 
wird man ein rundes Ganze mit einem deutlichen Princip haben, 


43 Later, in 1844, Vischer published in Kritische Gange, Vorschlag zu einer 
Oper, in which he recommended the Nibelungensaga as a text for a large 
national heroic opera and outlined the material dramatically. It is note- 
worthy that Wagner’s Der Ring der Nibelungen did not appear until nine 
years later. 

44 Ruge’s periodical was being published under the constant fear of sup- 
pression. The clouds were already gathering, and after a time its rights were 
withdrawn entirely. The editor then went into exile in Paris and Switzerland. 
Ps That is, the completed article on the ‘‘ Aquarell-Copieen’’ by Ramboux. 

. note 36. 
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welches ganz in die Bestrebungen unserer Zeit und Wissenshaft 
eingreift. 

Wenn ich iiber Bruno Bauer recht unterrichtet bin, so ist seine 
Meinung, dasz die Erzihlungen des N[euen] T[estaments] nicht 
Mythen sondern reflectirte und absichtliche Dichtungen sind, Fir 
eine soleche Meinung, welche alles Vélkerleben und alle Bildungs- 
gesetze des Geistes verkennt, kann man schwerlich Sympathie 
haben; ich musz darin mit meinen Landsleuten eine krankhafte 
Aufblasung finden. Es wird Ihnen im Kampfe gegen die Theologen 
nicht helfen sondern nur schaden, und ich fiirchte, dasz Ihnen eine 
iible Scharte bleibt. Eine Theologie musz es vor der Hand noch so 
nothwendig geben als Jager, so lange es Wild gibt. Der Jiger liebt 
sein Wild das er umbringt, und so wollen wir auch den Theologen 
Raum vergénnen, die kritisch und doch Mianner von Fach sind. 
Hier ist eine besondere Gelehrsamkeit des Faches nothwendig, 
welcher gegeniiber man noch allerhand Béocke machen kann. 

Ob ich an die Nibelungen-Vignetten noch in diesem Sommer 
komme, kann ich nicht gewisz sagen, ich musz daran gehen einige 
interessante Briefe von Schubart ** herauszugeben. 

Haben Sie die Giite beiliegendes Blatt gewisz mit meinem Aufsatz 
an Wigand ** abzuschicken. 

Ich bin begierig, ob Sie sich nach Berlin iibersiedeln werden, und 
wiinsche Ihnen allerorten die besten Erfolge. 


Thr Freund 
VISCHER 
Tiibingen d. 8ten Juli 1842 


Sie erinnern sich. dasz die ersten Zeilen dieses zweiten Theils 
meines Aufsatzes schon in Leipzig sind.** 


46 The famous C. F. D. Schubart (1739-1791), poet and musician, whose 
revolutionary Deutsche Chronik (1774), brought down upon the author the 
wrath of Duke Karl Eugen of Wiirttemberg, and as a result of which Schu- 
bart was imprisoned for a period of ten years. 

47 Ruge’s publisher in Leipzig. 

48 Lastly the — editor wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Speck for kind suggestions, and invaluable help in deciphering the 
singularly difficult handwriting of these letters. 


HINTS OF THE SOCIAL DRAMA OF DUMAS 
FILS AND AUGIER IN THE PLAYS OF SCRIBE 


By CuHarues E. Youne 
University of Iowa 


Dumas fils is commonly considered the creator of the social 
drama or piéce a thése, so popular in France since 1850. The 
purpose of this paper is not to attempt to discredit this view, but 
to show that certain plays of Scribe contain material that fore- 
shadows this type of play. 

We are all well aware of the position occupied by Scribe in the 
history of the French drama for the last hundred years. He is 
the exponent of the piéce bien faite. Scribe’s interest in the theatre 
was chiefly commercial. He wrote to please the public and thereby 
fill the house and his own pockets. He was no preacher, no re- 
former. There is no desire to claim anything for him that the 
critics deny him. He did not take his work very seriously. Dumas 
and Augier did not take him seriously, but they took over his type 
of play and added to it a thesis or sermon. Very likely they saw 
some of his plays, and were otherwise acquainted with them. 

In his ‘‘discours de réception’’ at the Academy Scribe claims that 
comedy seldom reflects conditions of contemporary society. At the 
present time — 1835 — he says, the stage is filled by plays that 
portray murder, incest, adultery, all the vices, yet never was 
French society so correct, so regular, so humdrum. Now the sort 
of play to which he refers is well exemplified by some of the plays 
of the elder Dumas. 

The elder Dumas’ Anthony may well be considered one of the 
points of departure of the work of the son. Anthony is merely a 
romantic play of violent passions, exalting love and the lover above 
duty and the husband. It is a fine example of the eternal triangle 
play, but it contains no hint of sermon or reform. If this play 
has any significance for the social play, there is less doubt as to the 
correctness of the contention for Scribe. 

Scribe, alone or in collaboration, produced hundreds of plays. 
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Not a great number have been examined for this paper. It seemed 
best to consider only those dealing with contemporary French life. 
However, the fact that the number of plays considered is small is 
not of necessity a handicap. The fact that in a limited number 
material is found is more convincing than if more ground had to 
be covered to get the evidence. 
Titles are often suggestive. A few are presented that ought to 

be suggestive to those who are familiar with the social drama: 

Une faute 

Une chaine 

Le mariage d’argent 

Diz ans dans la vie d’une femme 

Un mariage de raison 

La fille de trente ans 


La famille Riquebourg ou le mariage mal assorti 
Oscar ou le mari qui trompe sa femme 


Le mariage d’argent is a story of speculation and love that offers 
parallels with La question d’argent. M. Dorbeval, a rich banker, 
married a poor girl, and finds satisfaction in the thought that he 
has done a good deed and that his wife must do his will because 
she is so much indebted to him. He says that he could indulge in 
the luxury of a ‘‘mariage d’inclination,’’ but that a poor man 
would be foolish to marry without considering the question of 
dowry. The wife of Dorbeval gives the other side of the picture. 
_ She says that marrying for money is well enough at first but that 
the glamour soon fades and there is nothing left to give real hap- 
piness. She is saddened by the fact that her husband can reproach 
her with the benefits he has conferred upon her. 

In this same play a rich woman is about to wed a poor man. 
She expresses herself just as M. Dorbeval has done with regard to 
the hold she will have on her husband, who will thus be bound to 
do her pleasure in everything. Note the parallels found in La 
question d’argent, where Durieu and Jean Giraud present the ad- 
vantages of money. To complete the parallel this play also con- 
tains a plea for a love match. Dorbeval tells a friend who has 
just made a lucky speculation and is about to make a conventional 
marriage that he now has all the gifts of fortune. Mme. Dorbeval, 
who knows he is not wedding the one he loves, adds: ‘‘except 
happiness. ’’ 

Diz ans dans la vie d’une femme affords interesting comparisons 
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with La femme de Claude, Le mariage d’Olympe and Diane de Lys. 
It presents the career of a woman who through sheer perversity, 
falls from virtue to the lowest stage of degradation. She is too 
vicious to be saved, but the author offers no suggestion of punish- 
ment and draws no moral lesson. 

Both Augier and Dumas held that equality of fortune and posi- 
tion were needed to insure happy marriage. Augier in his Un 
beau mariage urged that talent be considered sufficient to offset 
lack of wealth or position. Scribe usually agrees with the first 
proposition, but in Une chaine and Le puff we find the same will- 
ingness to substitute talent for wealth or position. In the former 
a poor composer, in the latter a poor man of letters are considered 
suitable matches for rich girls. 

Dumas fils in Francillon protests against a dual standard of sex 
morality, and maintains, or almost maintains, the right of a wife 
to indulge in post nuptial irregularities, if her husband does so. 
In Oscar ou le mari qui trompe sa femme Scribe presents the same 
idea. Scribe’s play is comic to a high degree, while Dumas’ is 
serious, almost tragic. 

Dumas often touches upon the love match. He regards it as an 
ideal, seldom realized and of doubtful desirability. He believes 
that happy marriages must usually rest upon more solid bases. In 
Un mariage de raison Scribe reaches the same conclusions. In this 
little play a father tells his son of his unhappy experience with a 
‘‘mariage d’inclination,’’ and how he later married a woman he 
did not really love, but whose good qualities he did appreciate. 
Love came later, not violent passion, but real solid love, ripened 
by time and their mutual good fortune. This play also suggests 
Le gendre de M. Poirier, for it tells of another marriage entered 
into from sordid motives that turns out well later when true values 
are realized. 

The plays of Scribe cited were all written previously to 1850, the 
date assigned as marking the first activities of Dumas fils in the 
field of the social drama. The examples given illustrate the title 
of this paper. Probably whatever parallels or hints have been 
found are accidental. It is doubtful if Dumas or Augier was 
consciously influenced by these plays, but the comparisons are there 
and not the less interesting because accidental. 


THE ELIZABETHAN HEXAMETRISTS 


By B. M. HoLLOWELL 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


If history has ever inflicted upon any sect or group of people the 
full measure of ignominy for their sins, it has surely done so 
with the small company of scholars who first tried to introduce the 
classical prosody into English. These men, with the best of inten- 
tions, dreamed of remodeling the poetry of their own country 
according to the ancient rules, and the fate of reformers who fail 
has been visited upon them without pity. If they had attacked 
the prevailing principles of government or theology, or anything 
else which is of vital concern to the bodily or spiritual welfare of 
a nation, there would have been plenty of commentators to apologize 
for them and search through any amount of straw for the grain 
of good sense; but since the conventions which they tried to upset 
affect habit and taste rather than democracy or salvation, they 
get no sympathy. Professor Saintsbury, for instance, refers to the 
movement as ‘‘a curious measles or distemper,’’? and others gen- 
erally make their comments in the same tone of voice. Perhaps 
most of us regard the whole affair less seriously than he does, but 
orthodox opinion looks down on it as one of the inexplicable, queer 
things which people used to do. Somehow, we can not quite make 
ourselves believe that they really meant all that they said in favor 
of it, or, if they did, that they had normal control over their facul- 
ties. We know that there never can be such a thing as quantitative 
verse in English just as we know that there are no ghosts — teacher 
said so. Therefore the Elizabethans must have known it too, and 
were merely engaged in a conspiracy to spoof us. 

In spite of the humanness of such reasoning, however, it remains 
exceedingly well substantiated that the new movement was taken 
very seriously by a good many people, especially between the years 
1570 and 1590, and some of them not only were entirely respectable 


: ew. History of English Prosody. London, 1906-1910. Vol. II, 
p. ‘ 
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people, but also have been rated rather high as to intelligence. 
Edmund Spenser, for instance, is usually conceded to have had 
very good judgment as to when he was making good poetry, and 
Sir Philip Sidney is credited with being a sensible person in other 
ways as well. With them were grouped a number of less important 
but more prolific figures, such as Stanyhurst, Webbe, and the 
anonymous author of T'he Preservation of King Henry VII, all of 
whom were at least very much in earnest about the new system. 
Of the ‘‘Areopagus’’ too much has been made already, consider- 
ing that we know very little about it, and have no reason to think 
that it was any such definite or serious organization as some writers 
assume.? Sidney himself, however, must have put a good deal of 
time on the fad, and has left us most of the actual verse which we 
have from that group. Even after he gave it up as a necessity 
for English poetry, he still maintained staunchly that the language 
was capable of that sort of verse as well as of the familiar variety.* 
Other men clung to their faith with even more persistence. 

And before we go too far in assuming that either these men or 
their age were not entirely serious over the new panacea for the 
English Muse, we must also face the fact that not only were men 
of importance prescribing it, and showing every sign of sincere 
confidence in it, but their contemporaries, whether in agreement 
or not, were accepting their opinions about it with entire respect. 
During all the time when the main part of the experimenting was 
going on, there was no voice raised against it. It was only in the 
last years of the century, when most of the promoters themselves 
had already abandoned it, that jeers began to be heard from men 
like Nashe and Hall. While the movement was still on, the doubters 
kept very quiet. 

We are not justified, then, in treating it as a fashion which not 
only passed quickly but was never preached very sincerely; and, 
since the ghost will not be laid in that way, we can down it only 
by calling the whole affair a noisy stir made by pedants of the 


2To compare it with the Pléiade in France, as is commonly done, is quite 
unjustified. The Pléiade announced itself generously, and launched a public 
campaign; the ‘‘ Areopagus’’ kept thoroughly quiet, and there is no evidence 
that even its existence was known to any one but the members and Gabriel 
Harvey. Even its membership is uncertain and subject to frequent misstate- 
ments. Sidney and Dyer were two of them, and Spenser probably another, 
though his exact relation to the rest is not clear. Harvey just as certainly did 
not belong, but took the attitude of an interested spectator. See Gregory 
Smith’s Elizabethan Critical Essays, Vol. II, pp. 89, 94. 

8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 204. 
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oldest and worst school, who were blind as to what was going on 
under their very eyes in the world of poetry. An attitude ap- 
proaching that has been taken by nearly every one who has written 
about the subject. It is assumed that the cause was, from the 
beginning, not only senseless but tasteless— an affectation among 
a group of scholars bound down by tradition to praising nothing 
but the classics, and to following no methods for which there was 
not ancient authority. 

As a matter of fact, for men of that time to take some such 
position would not have been unjustified. Remember that the 
high tide of the movement was in the later seventies, and then 
consider what the state of English poetry was at that time. 
Chaucer was the only English author whom any one would now 
consider of the first class, and the change in the pronunciation 
of the language had, for the people of the sixteenth century, turned 
his rhythm into impossible stumblings. Hawes and Skelton and 
Barclay had passed into deserved oblivion. Wyatt and Surrey 
and Sackville had performed ereditably, but their output was 
small, and had already become part of the history, not of the living 
present, of poetry. To uphold the honor of English song there 
were only Gascoigne, Turberville, Whetstone, Googe, Churchyard, 
and their like, most of whom are now known to fewer people than 
is this debate over a substitute for them. The great Elizabethan 
chorus was heard for the first time in the prelude of 1579, and 
even the Shepherd’s Calendar was in some ways an experiment. 
There was no hint of the real poetry to follow. The outlook as a 
whole was over a flatly mediocre landscape. 

Opposed to the efforts of these native poetasters were the great 
classics, all of which could be directly appreciated by the school- 
men of the time. In our own day of mistaught Greek and Latin, 
we make a struggling translation, with one hand in the dictionary 
and the other ready to reach for a grammar, and then are con- 
tent to take the word of our instructor as to what the great scholars 
have said about the literary merit of the poem or the oration which 
we say we have read. Yet even under such conditions there are a 
few peculiar souls who timidly assert to a skeptical, but courte- 
ously silent, world that they find rea] music in the hexameters of 
Vergil and the odes of Anacreon. They say it with evident sin- 
cerity and with some show of reason. Moreover, they demonstrate 
that, when these antique poems are recited by a competent person, 
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they do become melodious beyond much of our modern verse, to say 
nothing of comparing them with what was passing current in the 
pre-Elizabethan dawn. It is not strange, then, that these older men, 
who could read the Horatian odes and the great Greek tragedies 
with their ears as well as with their spectacles, should have realized 
acutely that the older literature had achieved results in music, 
as well as in imaginative expression, which their own was hardly 
echoing even faintly. By 1602, when Campion made his argument, 
the case was different, but at this earlier date it was nothing less 
than imperative for any man who really had at heart the perfecting 
of English poetry to analyze the still new inheritance from Greece 
and Rome, and try to find out wherein its undeniable superiority 
lay. The fact was staring him in the face; the problem was to find 
the reason and to make use of it. 

What they actually did under the circumstances was the only 
natural thing to do. The metrical scheme itself was the most obvi- 
ous of the differences between the two kinds of poetry, and so, 
thinking that perhaps that might contain the secret, they trans- 
planted it bodily to English verse and proceeded to cultivate it. 
They had no guidance then from subtly developed theories of 
prosody. We can now say with a superior air, as their contempo- 
raries of only ten or twenty years later said, that it is contrary 
to the nature of the language; but how were they to know it? 
The only way for them to find out was to take the method over 
and try it. With their ears tuned for the sort of music they were 
working for, they caught enough of it to convince them that the 
thing was possible, and so their first reactions were enthusiastic 
hopes that something better was on the way; but they knew as 
well as any one that the game was not yet won. Whatever the 
first results, their logical course was to give the scheme a fair trial 
and a thorough one before they came to a decision. Because tech- 
nique grows slowly, as the accentual verse was still proving, and 
because inspiration comes at best only seldom in experimental work, 
it is often hard to be sure whether failure is due to form or to 
content. Witness Wordsworth’s retort to such examples of natural 
diction as Dr. Johnson’s quatrain,* and also Professor Saintsbury’s 
admission in regard to Stanyhurst, the most grotesque of the 
hexametrists : 

His practice is of little use to us, because his apparently insane lingo .. . 


4 Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed. Nowell C. Smith, London, 1905, p. 37. 
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can seldom be discarded sufficiently to enable us to judge his versification 
fairly.5 

And though other writers may not have failed quite so conspicu- 
ously as Stanyhurst did, they had little chance to do anything 
very creditable because of their lack of good models. They kept 
on trying, however, till they had convinced themselves that they 
were on the wrong trail; then they quietly gave it up. 

One further charge, too, we lay against these experimenters, 
that they showed a poor ear for music in not perceiving how harsh 
the measures sounded which they were turning out with apparent 
satisfaction. It is quite possible, however, that sometimes when 
we condemn their laboratory product as cacophonous and unrhyth- 
mical, a part of the trouble is in our own reading. We try to give 
it the accent that would be required if it were written on our own 
system, instead of bringing out the length of the syllables, and of 
course it does not make music then. If we were as conscientious 
about learning to read and to hear it as its makers were about 
learning to write it, we might be less emphatic in our criticism. 
It would take a great deal of careful reading and listening both, 
it is true, to find much music in Stanyhurst’s Aneid, but there are 
occasional stanzas in Sidney and Fraunce which go very well. 
Undoubtedly Elizabethan ears, better trained in the reading of 
the Latin masters, caught a sort of music in these trial pieces 
which was different but real, and which usually escapes at least 
the American student. It may have been inadequate in the final 
accounting, but we should be careful about completely denying 
existence to it till we are sure that the deficiency is not partly in 
our own perception. 

And critics with the diplomatic instinct which foresees all the 
possible retorts may also become cautious on considering the devel- 
opments since the middle of the nineteenth century. Some of the 
greatest poets of that great period found it worth their while to 
try precisely the same sort of meters, to the frequent satisfaction 
not only of themselves but also of many of their readers. In fact, 
Professor Saintsbury notes that there has been an almost continual 
train of experimenters, leading all the way down from Sidney 
and Fraunce and Harvey, through Cowper and then Southey, to 
Tennyson, Clough, Arnold, and Swinburne.* Some of them, like 


5 History of English Prosody, Vol. II, p. 177. 
6 History of English Prosody, Vol. III, p. 394. 
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Longfellow, have depended mainly on accent, and some, like 
Bridges, have used a purely quantitative system; but both groups 
have accomplished results which can hardly be blown aside by a 
mere ‘‘pooh-pooh.’’ In their hands the technique has developed 
considerably, so that future builders, finding a foundation already 
laid, may succeed in erecting an edifice of no little attractiveness. 
And if these men were even partly right, why were Sidney and 
Harvey entirely wrong? 

In defending these hexametrists, both early and late, one is not 
wandering far from the path in recalling also Wordsworth’s plea 
against ‘‘jazz’’ effects in poetry. He was talking about more 
restrained subject matter rather than about more subtle meters, 
but his exorcism is still needed: 

For the human mind is capable of being excited without the application of 
gross and violent stimulants; and he must have a very faint perception of its 
beauty and dignity who does not know this, and who does not further know 
that one being is elevated above another in proportion as he possesses this 
capability. It therefore appeared to me that to endeavor to produce or enlarge 
this capability is one of the best services in which, at any period, a writer can 


be engaged; but this service, excellent at all times, is especially so at the 
present day.7 


Without pretending that accentual verse is at all condemned on 
that principle, we may yet receive thoughtfully the plea for 
encouraging any device of prosody which will tend to increase our 
power over the more subtle rhythmic effects and to lead to a richer 
poetry. 

Whether verse based on quantity alone will ever become estab- 
lished in English is very doubtful. Nashe and Bacon were prob- 
ably right when they said that it is contrary to the nature of the 
language ;* but it is not nearly so certain that it may not come to 
be used in connection with what we already have. Some recent 
theorists hold that both factors must be taken into account for 
proper musical effect.? It is not at all impossible that the best 
verse of a future which may not be very far distant will attend 
consciously to the syllable length along with the syllable accent 


7 Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 16. 

8 Elizabethan Critical Essays, Vol. II, p. 240. Advancement of Learning, 
Bk. VI, ch. I. 

® Edwin Guest, History of English Rhythms, London, 1838, Vol. I, p. 112. 
Sidney Lanier, Science of English Verse, New York, 1880, pp. 69-78. R. F. 
Brewer, Art of Versification and the Technicalities of Poetry, Edinburgh, 1912, 
p. 23. F. B. Gummere, Handbook of Poetics, p. 138. 
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in order to produce the perfection of word music which some 
ultra-Swinburne will teach us how to compose, In such a case, 
the more enthusiastic of the later historians of English prosody 
may be speaking with very high respect of these Elizabethan 
experimenters as so many Roger Bacons playing with one of the 
secrets of their art centuries before the world was ready for it, 
and forced to lay it aside because the indifference of the public 
and the sudden success of the native system drew them back to 
the traditional forms before they had succeeded in creating any- 
thing which could withstand the growing competition from the 
familiar kind. 

Their whole course, then, was almost precisely what it should 
have been under the conditions of the time. They saw a real ail- 
ment, and searched for a remedy for it in what seemed to be the 
most likely place. They found one which they had a little reason 
to think might work. When it failed to do all that they had 
expected of it, they took up with the method which had proved 
more efficient. Their conduct from beginning to end was distinctly 
sensible — not to use those crushing words, ‘‘modern’’ and ‘‘scien- 
tific.’’ If they failed, it was in not seeing that the two systems are 
not antagonistic, but can be combined into a higher prosody. 
Had they stuck by the ship in spite of her seeming lack of progress, 
they might ultimately have proved her seaworthy enough, and 
perhaps have brought her to port with a cargo whose total value 
we might now be able to appraise with some little accuracy instead 
of speculating over it as one of the problems of literature which 
is still unsolved. 


FRANCOIS GACON AND HIS ENEMIES’ 


By Georce B. Warts 
University of Minnesota 


The period 1690-1730 in French literature, to which the poet 
and critic Francois Gacon belongs, has not been studied in com- 
plete enough detail, and but scant attention has been paid to this 
author himself.? In relation to most of the literary celebrities of 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, he has a more 
considerable historical importance than has been granted him. A 
vitriolic critic, deserving most decidedly a place in Nisard’s Gladt- 
ateurs de la République des Lettres,’ he wielded unceasingly a 
sharp blade against Boileau, Bossuet, Crébillon, La Motte Houdart, 
J. B. Rousseau, Voltaire and many others. Without admiring his 
judgment in literature, we may still study his violent enmities; 
they substantiate once more the melancholy reflection that out- 
standing talent seems always to provoke attacks of mediocrity. If, 
therefore, the narration of Gacon’s battles is distinctly unpleasing, 
nevertheless these encounters are enlightening for the literary 
-history of the times. Nicéron says: ‘‘Il ne parassoit aucun ou- 
vrage pour le théatre, soit comédie, soit opéra que le Poéte sans 
Fard ne lachat une épigramme ou contre l’auteur, ou contre la 
piéce, souvent méme avant qu’elle eut été représentée. Enfin 
toujours prét a attaquer et a se défendre, il se méla indistincte- 
ment dans toutes les disputes littéraires de son temps.’’ ¢ 

His name was during the eighteenth century a synonym for 
violent and prejudiced criticism. The following lines from the 

1I am greatly indebted to Professor Gustave L. van Roosbroeck of the 
University of Minnesota, who called my attention to the Méjanes manuscript 
of Gacon’s unpublished works, and for his suggestions in the preparation of 
this article. Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hopkins University 
has kindly furnished me with valuable bibliographical material. 

2 Nicéron, Mémoires, Vol. XXVIII, p. 233. — Quérard, La France litt. — 
Goujet, Bibliothéque fr., Vol. III and IV.— Nouv. Biogr. Génér. (Firmin 
Didot) — Biogr. Univers. (Michaud) — Rigault, Histoire de la Querelle des 
Anciens et Modernes, 1856, p. 405. . 


3 Paris, 1860. 
4 Mémoires, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 233. 
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Ode & Monsieur le Duc de Richelieu, sur l’Ingratitude by Voltaire 
are enlightening as to his opinion of Gacon: 


Quel monstre plus hideux s’avance? 
La Nature fuit et s’offense 

A l’aspect de ce vieux giton. 

Il a la rage de Zoile 

De Gacon l’esprit et le style 

Et 1’4me impure de Chausson.5 


A glance at the several works of Gacon explains why, when he 
tried to follow in Boileau’s footsteps, he succeeded only in making 
enemies. He took from him only his caustic spirit and none of his 
aesthetic sense or poised judgment. Little is found in his works 
that is not directed against a celebrity of the day. His Poéte 
sans fard, which had four transformed and increased editions 
from 1696 to 1701,° is aimed at such distinguished authors as 
Boileau and Bossuet and at such minor writers as Pradon and 
Coulanges. His Homére Vengé" violently and viciously attacks 
La Motte Houdart. He is responsible for a falsified edition of the 
works of Jean Baptiste Rousseau to which he adds his incredibly 
vituperative Anti-Rousseau.® Le Journal satirique intercepté is 
among the early works in which Voltaire is assailed. There are 
numerous Brevets de la Calotte by Gacon, who was the duly 
elected ‘‘Fabricateur de lettres patentes’’ of the illustrious Régi- 
ment de la Calotte.’® 

Besides his printed works there exists also considerable unpub- 
lished manuscript. Goujet mentions such material.1: ‘‘Le recueil 

5 Voltaire, Oeuvres, 1877, Vol. VIII, p. 422. 

6 Le Poéte sans fard, ou Discours satiriques, Cologne (Paris), 1696. Le 
Poéte sans fard, ow discours satiriques en vers, Cologne (Lyon), 1697. Le 
Poéte sans fard, contenant satires, épitres, et épigrammes sur toutes sortes de 
sujets, Libreville (Rouen), 1698. Le Poéte sans fard, ou discours satiriques 
sur toutes sortes de sujets, Cologne (Brussels), 1701. 

7 Homére Vengé, ou Réponse a M. de la Motte sur I’Iliade, Paris, 1715. 


8 L’Anti-Rousseau, Rotterdam, 1712. Second edition under title, Histoire 
satirique de la vie et des ouvrages de M. Rousseau en vers ainsi qu’en prose, 
Paris, 1716. 

9 Journal satirique intercepté, ou Apologie de Voltaire et de La Motte, 1719. 

10 The Régiment de la Calotte, founded by two court officers, Aymon and 
de Torsac, elected only those who had brought some attention upon them- 
selves through some extraordinary or eccentric action or words. Among the 
elect were Louis XV, Law, Cardinal de Fleury, Voltaire, Fontenelle, ete. The 
Brevet was a satirical poem announcing the election of the candidate. Cf. 
Mémoires pour servir a U’histoire de la Calotte, 1752. 

11 Goujet, Bibl. fr., Vol. VII, p. 217. ‘ 
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est demeuré dans les portes-feuilles de l’auteur, et depuis sa mort 
dans ceux de sa famille.’’ And, in fact, after having disappeared 
for more than a century the manuscripts come to light again. The 
Catalogue Cayrol (1861) lists Différentes Oeuvres de M. Gacon 
qui ne sont point comprises dans le recueil de ses piéces imprimées. 
Fait 4 Paris le 14 Janvier 1724. Ms. in 4° de 107 pages. The 
Bibliothéque Méjanes of Aix-en-Province possesses an interesting 
manuscript, Oeuvres de M. Gacon qui ne sont point comprises dans 
le recueil de ses piéces imprimées, from which I publish a few 
extracts in the present article. It contains about one hundred 
and fifty poems, which are largely unpublished or quite inaccessible, 
Several of these poems supply us with hitherto unknown data on 
the literary quarrels of the early eighteenth century as well as 
with details for Gacon’s biography.’” 

One has only to turn to the best known of Gacon’s works, Le 
Poéte sans fard, to be convinced that his irritability was greater 
by far than his poetic insight. This title, which he uses as a 
pseudonym, stresses his outspokenness and his general critical dis- 
position. The seventh rondeau from the manuscript Méjanes, a 
variant of which occurs in Homére Vengé (p. 354), explains the 
title of his early volume: 

Sans fard n’est point une coquette, 
Outre celui de sa toilette, 

Elle en met dans tous ses discours; 
Tels sont maints auteurs de nos jours, 
Méme parmi ceux qu’on trompette. 

Je l’ai dit et je le répéte, 

Afin que faute n’y soit faite, 


La belle Nature est toujours 
Sans fard. 


Aux faux brillants qu’elle rejette, 

La muse moderne est sujette, 

Elle en compose ses atours, 

Et nos rimeurs vont au rebours 

Du chemin que tient le Poéte 
Sans fard. 


In 1694 there was being waged around Boileau’s Tenth Satire 
a wordy and animated battle; an episode for the old quarrel of 


12In the library of Lyons there is a manuscript made up of letters to and 
from Gacon, which I intend to publish later. 
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Man and Woman."* This quarrel appealed to Gacon as an occasion 
for an argument and he offered his Satire d Monsieur Déspreaux.'* 
Herein he rebukes Boileau for his attacks on Woman, asking him: 
Qu’a done de si brillant cette informe satire, 
Et quels sont les endroits que tu veux qu’on admire? 


Sont-ce ces flots amers de bile, et de venin, 
Dont tu couvres sans choix le sexe féminin? 


He censures Boileau for finding only one woman (Madame de 
Maintenon) whom he can praise, and inquires: 

Crois-tu que cette Hester que tu peins si modeste 

Trouve bon qu’on la loue en blamant tout le reste? 
Gacon then ridicules the tale of the Lieutenant Criminel Tardieu, 
the godfather of Boileau’s brother. The reader experiences more 
ennui than horror at the lengthy narration, and 

On rend grace aux voleurs qui viennent 4 la fin 

Du couple trop avare achever le destin. 
In the closing lines Gacon delivers his final blow in making use of 
Boileau’s own thoughts and expressions as found in L’Art Poétique: 

A peine entre deux mille en trouve-t-on deux cents 

Qui ne soient ou forcés ou durs ou languissants 

Le sens choque dans 1’un, en 1’autre c’est la phrase 

Tls ne sont plus remplis que d’une vaine emphase.15 
Here the thought and the rhyme are taken directly from his 
illustrious contemporary, who says: 

Il réprime des mots 1’ambitieuse emphase ; 

Ici, le sens le choque, et plus loin, c’est la phrase. 

Looking for another fight and a worthy adversary, he found 
Bossuet who had expressed in 1694 his opinion on the theatre in 
his Mazximes et Réflexions sur la Comédie. Gacon pointed out in 
the Satire d Monseigneur Jacques Benigne Bossuet'* that it would 
be very difficult for the clergy to persuade the people of the ad- 
visability of discontinuing theatrical entertainments while the 


13Gacon published a brochure, Epitre ad Monsieur D. sur son Dialogue ou 
Satire X. This satire is also included in the various editions of Le Poéte 
sans fard. Cf. Regnard: Satire contre les Maris, 1694. Pradon: Réponse a la 
Satire X, 1694, ete. 

14 Le Poéte sans fard. 1696, p. 7. ‘ 

15 Cf. de la Porte, L’Art Poétique de Boileau, commenté par Boileau et ses 
Contemporains, 1888, Vol. I, p. 380. 

16 Poéte sans fard, 1696, p. 38. Not found in some copies. 
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clergy were enjoying wealth and luxury. Likewise in the Satire 
au Sieur Laurent Pégurier" he scoffed at the illustrious, unknown 
Pégurier, a ‘‘pédant plein d’arrogance’’ for having tried to create 
sentiment against the theatre — ‘‘un plaisir reconnu de tout temps 
légitime.’’ 

La Motte Houdart’s translation of the Iliad and his Discours 
sur Homére (1713) inspired the following year Madame Dacier’s 
volume Des Causes de la Corruption du Gott. Gacon felt called 
upon to take up the defense of Madame Dacier, who for the moment 
is the Dulcinée of this modern Don Quixote of French literature. 
Through his inclinations and his relationships Gacon was inclined 
toward the Ancients and although largely disregarded by the op- 
posing principals, he burst forth, entirely unsolicited, with a most 
tiresome and bulky attack against La Motte, entitled Homére Vengé 
(1715). This work is much less a documented defense of the 
Ancients than a mass of slanderous insinuations whereby Gacon 
tried to win a reputation for himself by exposing his opponent to 
ridicule.’* The public, which had become well acquainted with 
Gacon’s inclinations for disputes and wranglings, had apparently 
expected, as the following quotation from a broadside of the times 
indicates, that he would not delay in mingling in the dispute: 

Mais bientét Gacon paraitra 

Et 1’on ignore s’il sera 

A des deux partis contraires ; 
On ne s’en embarasse guere 

Tl est sir qu’il affaiblira 

Celui des deux qu’il choisira.19 

Rigault passes over as unimportant the part that Gacon played 
in the famous quarrel. He speaks of him as one of those ‘‘écri- 
vains violents qui se mélent a toutes les discussions non pour 
l’honneur de défendre la vérité, mais pour le plaisir de répandre 
l’ injure.’’*° But Gacon failed to realize his own lack of impor- 
tance and in an epigram of Homére Vengé (p. 405) he represents 
himself as a member of the select body, te which was entrusted 


the defense of the Ancients. 


17 [bid., p. 156. 

18 He had previously praised him in his Ode d M. de la Motte. 

19 Recueil de Chansons choisies en Vaudeville pour servir a l’histoire anec- 
dote, Vol. V, p. 30B. This manuscript is the property of Prof. van Roos- 
broeck. 

20 Histoire de la Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, p. 405. 
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Paré des dépouilles d’Homére, 

La Motte Houdart, vous croyez plaire 
A deux partis rivaux, jaloux, 

Mais moqué des uns et des autres 
Vous étes siffle parmi nous 

Et plus encore parmi les autres. 

It is quite characteristic of Gacon’s uncharitable disposition that 
he chose to attack J. B. Rousseau just at the time that the latter 
was nearly overwhelmed by merited or unmerited misfortune, To 
his Anti-Rousseau (Rotterdam, 1712) — an unwieldy collection of 
rondeaux and ballads — he added some of the documents connected 
with the famous affair of the Couplets. As Victor Fournel in the 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale states, here ‘‘la violence atteint ses 
derniéres limites.’’ The following epigram of the Méjanes man- 
uscript does not occur in the Anti-Rousseau: 

Sur Rousseau convaineu de maints laches forfaits 
Vous me taxez d’avoir trop poussé la satire, 
Mais, sur quiconque en a trop fait 

On n’en saurait jamais trop dire. 

Gacon is one of the several French poets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who were influenced by Marot. A revival of interest in this 
sixteenth century poet was shown during the early decades of the 
century. From 1700 to 1731 there appeared at least five editions 
of his complete works. Jean Baptiste Rousseau had gained the 
applause of his contemporaries through his successful imitation of 
Marot’s manner, but Gacon claimed on several occasions that Marot 
would never recognize in Rousseau — ce singe de Marot — one of 
his disciples. To prove that in his Marotic imitations Rousseau had 
done nothing out of the ordinary, Gacon demonstrates in his Anti- 
Rousseau that he can write a whole series of rondeaux in this 
style.”* 

I intend to publish here some other unknown poems by Gacon, 
drawn from the Méjanes manuscript, and of interest in the literary 
life of the early eighteenth century. 

Voltaire’s early plays were greeted by epigrams of the ‘‘Poéte 
sans Fard.’’ The following refer to Oedipe (1718) and Mariamne 


(1723) : 
Sur l’Oedipe d’ Harrouet 


Damon interrogé dans quel rang il mettrait 


21 Cf. De Lerber, L’influence de Cl. Marot aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siécles. 
Lausanne, 1920, p. 94. 
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L’Oedipe d’aujourd’hui, répondit 4 1’oreille 
‘*Fort audessus du jeune Harrouet, 
Fort audessous du grand Corneille.’’ 


Sur Mariamne, tragédie 
O, triste Mariamne, il faut tomber d’accord 
Que rien n’est plus cruel que ton funeste sort; 
Un tyran par jalousie 
Un rimeur par sa poésie 
Te font souffrir la mort sans rime ni raison: 
Hérode par le feu, Harrouet par le poison. 


Another shaft is aimed at Voltaire, as well as at Louis de Bois- 
sy”? and Crébillon: 


Contre Boissy, Voltaire, et Crébillon 
Boissy, Voltaire, et Crébillon, 
Trio de soi fort idolatre, 
Font un terrible carillon 
A qui remplira le théatre, 
Depuis que 1’Inés23 sans appas 
S’enrichit dans cette carriére 
Chacun y veut avoir le pas 
Afin d’emplir sa gibeciére. 

That Crébillon appears also among the pet aversions of the 
‘*Poéte sans Fard’’ is not astonishing when it is remembered that 
he had with him a battle of epigrams. The Revue Rétrospective 
(1834, p. 149 sq.) has published several epigrams exchanged 
between Crébillon and Gacon, who quarreled about the charms 
of Madame de Gontaut. They can be supplemented by the fol- 
lowing from the Méjanes manuscript: 


Contre Crébillon 
Lorsque tu te romps la cervelle 
Pour prouver que mes vers parlent mal d’une belle 
Qu’on ne saurait trop estimer, 
A tort par ce moyen tu vises, 
Faux censeur, & t’en faire aimer, 
Elle n’aime pas les sottises. 


Gacon seemed never to tire of parodies and criticism of La 
Motte. The manuscript contains numerous epigrams and ron- 
deaux at La Motte’s expense, for example: 


22 Boissy attacked Gacon an‘ defended Voltaire in his 1’Eléve de Terpsicore 
ow le Nourisson de la Satire (Amsterdam, 1718). 
28 Inés de Castro by La Motte (1723). 
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I. 


Alexandre a Cherille, et Philippe 4 La Motte 

Pour des poémes qu’Aristote 

Eit trouvé durs et mal batis 

Donnérent de fort grosses sommes. 

Ces poétes étaient deux auteurs fort petits 

Et les princes étaient tous deux de trés grands hommes. 


II. 


Quand on aceuse Houdart d’étre un homme sans moeurs, 
Comme il croit le fait, faux Houdart n’en fait que rire, 
Mais sitét qu’on le place au rang des froids rimeurs 
Dans une legére satire, 

Il erie, il s’emporte; en un mot, 

Il aime mieux passer pour fripon que pour sot. 


III. 


Aux anciens La Motte Houdart s’oppose, 
Et va disant qu’en vers ainsi qu’en prose 
Tl les surpasse: o ciel, o moeurs! 
Le chardon se prétend, parmi les fleurs, 
Tenir le rang du lis et de la rose; 
En leur faveur tout l’univers dépose ; 
N’importe, épris de tout ce qu’il compose 
Il interdit papier, presse, imprimeur, 

Aux anciens. 


Pour soutenir cette mauvaise cause 

Depuis trois ans il corrompt texte et glose, 

De nos savents il brave les clameurs, 

Il éblouit les novices rimeurs, 

Et son babil souvent méme en impose 
Aux anciens. 


The following rondeau is a general declaration of war against 
the Moderns who attack the Ancients, and against the pedants 
who do not understand them: 


Des beaux esprits tels que Catulle 
Tels qu’Anacréon ou Tibulle 
J’ai toujours fait beaucoup de cas, 
Et tachant de suivre leurs pas 
J’aime a devenir leur émule, 
Je hais la gent porte-férule 
Qui dans Paris croit et pululle, 
Et veut usurper les états 

Des beaux esprits. 
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J’attaque encore sans scrupule 
Ces auteurs 4 grand préambule, 
Et pleins de galimatias, 
En un mot, belle aux doux appas, 
J’en veux a tout le ridicule 

Des beaux esprits. 


Although at the time of Homére Vengé Gacon considered him- 


self the friend and defender of Monsieur and Madame Dacier, 
this friendship did not last. In the following poems Gacon ac- 
cuses Monsieur Dacier of plagiarism, while his wife is said not 
to know her own tongue: 


Rondeau contre Monsieur Dacier 


A Fabrini,24 maitre Dacier 
Comme un plagiaire grossier 
Avez dérobé tout Horace. 
Pour un tel tour de passe-passe 
Point ne fallait étre sorcier; 
Pour paraitre un auteur foncier 
Vous fraudez votre créancier, 
Au lieu que deviez rendre grace 
A Fabrini. 


Or, moi, Gacon, Poéte huissier 

De par Phébus haut justicier, 

Et sur peine de contumace 

Je vous somme sur le Parnasse, 

De rendre cet ouvrage entier 
A Fabrini. 


Epigramme contre Madame Dacier 
La Dacier sait 1’hébreu, le grec, et le latin; 
L’arabe et l’esclavon n’ont rien d’obscur pour elle; 
Mais quand il faut parler sa langue maternelle 
Elle écrit en périgourdin 
Elle en ignore méme et les lois et 1’usage; 
Et ce qu’on ne peut concevoir 
Elle sait tout autre langage 
Que celui qu’elle doit savoir. 


The following rondeau is an example of Gacon’s tendency to 


slash right and left and to attack indiscriminately. In the affair 
of the ‘‘Couplets’’ he had been on the side of Saurin against J. B. 


24 Giovani Fabrini, a sixteenth century Italian commentator. Cf. L’opera 


d’Oratio commentate da G. F., 1566. 
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Rousseau, but here he has a word to say against Saurin; hitting at 
the same time Le Sage’s Diable Boiteuzx: 


Il a besoin d’une vive satire 
Le genre humain, qui toujours devient pire, 
Nous dit Saurin, du Diable Boiteuz, 
Approbateur jadis si rigoureux 
Qu’il ne souffrait le moindre mot pour rire. 
Or, 4 présent ce censeur fastueux 
Que cing cents frances tirent d’entre les gueux 
Nous fait bien voir que du jus d’anticire 
Il a besoin. 
Depuis qu’il a rempli sa tirelire 
Il s’imagine avoir droit de tout dire, 
Dans son journal il critique en fougueux 
Mais pour le faire ou taire ou mieux écrire 
Du traitement qu’on fait 4 chien hargneux 
Il a besoin. 


P. C. Roy, the unhappy perpetrator of many a mediocre opera 
text, who later was to suffer from the attacks of Voltaire, and who 
might be styled a second Gacon, is satirized early in his career by 
the ‘‘Poéte sans Fard.’’ He is baptised ‘‘Roitelet’’ by Gacon and 
this name clung to him.”* 


Contre Roy 


Roy sous un nom de bon augure 
En cour d’abord a fait figure, 

Mais dés qu’on a vu son ballet 

Roy n’a paru qu’un Roitelet. 

Such a series of furious thrusts called forth no less impetuous 
replies. J. B. Rousseau, Voltaire, Pradon, and other authors of 
the time fell heavily upon Gacon, who, using a simile in favor at 
the time, was ‘‘kicked down Parnassus’’ by a unanimous effort. 
No wonder that he gathered but little profit from his extensive 
writings. To a general antipathy was added a distressing poverty. 
He seems to have been at swords’ points with his family; he spent 
several months in prison; in addition he was ruined by the disas- 
ters of the Law system. Toward the end of his life he returned to 
the Catholic church and received the priorship of Baillon in the 

25In a letter from Marais to President Bouhier of August 23, 1734, 


Vol. XII, p. 161 of the Archives de la Bastille the following occurs; ‘‘Le 
Roitelet a fait une nouvelle piéce sur les généraux.’’ 
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diocese of Beauvais. His was indeed the checkered career of poet, 
satirist, priest, speculator, and habitué of the Café Procope. He 
was the loud-mouthed, quarrelsome ‘‘mouche du coche’’; yet he 
represents almost better than any one else the contemporary 
‘tradesman of letters’? — half a journalist, half a poorly paid 
satirist ; an obscure ‘‘nouvelliste 4 la main’’; a real incarnation of 
Voltaire’s Pauvre Diable: 


Je critiquai sans esprit et sans choix 
Impunément le théatre, la chaire, 

Et je mentis pour dix écus par mois. 
Que! fut le prix de ma plate manie? 
Je fus connu, mais par mon infamie.26 

The most distressing fact about Gacon’s criticism is that it 
defends no literary doctrine, no fixed aesthetic principles. A truly 
Quixotic figure, he fights for the pleasure of fighting. For a time 
he is inclined toward classicism, as shown in Homére Vengé and his 
Latin translations. Never, however, had classicism a more harm- 
ful defender. Madame Dacier could have exclaimed as did Vol- 
taire, ‘‘God deliver us from our friends, as for our enemies we 
can take care of them.’’ And, at the same time, he attacks the 
classicists: Crébillon, Voltaire, Bossuet, Boileau. In fact, no author 
of note escapes his criticism, and all too often his method is merely 
that of abusive, unjustified personalities. 

Gacon’s career offers us a true and unflattering picture of 
literary customs of the time — a time in which neither the Bastille 
nor banishment could effectively discipline the host of satirists. 
His work is a proof that later, when Voltaire battles with Lefranc 
de Pompignan, Fréron, and J. J. Rousseau, the tone of the debate, 
which strikes us now as so violent, was comparatively mild when 
one takes into account the literary customs and tendencies of the 
time. 


26 Voltaire, Oewvres, Vol. X, p. 104. 
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CONCERNING REPETITIONS IN GREENE’S 
ROMANCES 


By RosELLE GouLD GOREE 


University of Texas 


In the chapter on ‘‘Elizabethan Prose Fiction’’ in The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, J. W. H. Atkins says that 
Robert Green ‘‘resorts in his haste to plagiarism and repetition. 
He repeats himself without a blush: about thirteen pages of his 
Mirrour of Modestie occur in his Never too late, and parts of 
Planetomachia reappear in Perimedes the Blacksmith; from 
Euphues, he abstracts numerous similes, while from T(homas 
B(owes’s) translation of Peter de la Primaudaye’s French Acad- 
emy (1586), he takes entire passages when they please his fancy.’’ 

Atkins’s statement, according to a footnote, is based on H. C. 
Hart’s articles in Notes and Queries.? In these articles, Hart has 
treated Greene’s prose works, commenting in detail on his bor- 
rowings and on his ‘‘alarming’’ habit of indulging in repetition. 
His habit of transferring bodily certain passages from one of his 
romances to another, and of repeating, even within the same work, 
phrase after idiomatic phrase, strikes the most casual reader, to 
adopt Hart’s language, as a ‘‘feature of his style.’’® These 
repetitions Hart classifies as ‘‘Greenisms’’—the short passages 
and idioms that recur constantly throughout Greene’s prose works 
—and the ‘‘larger repetitions,’’ or ‘‘wholesale transferences’’ of 
long passages, sometimes several pages in length, from one of his 
works to another. Besides the parallel passages mentioned in 
Atkins’s article, Hart cites two others: Arbasto, the Anatomie of 
Fortune (Grosart, III., p. 192) and Alcida (1X., pp. 32, 34) ; the 
Carde of Fancie (IV., pp. 36, 38, 73, 102, 103) and Orpharion 
(XII., pp. 28, 29, 33, 35, 37). 

Three other such ‘‘transferences’’ equally long and equally con- 


1 Vol. III, p. 405, 1909. 
21905, 1906, 1909, Tenth Series, Vols. IV, V, and IX. 
3 Notes and Queries. Vol. IV, p. 81. 
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spicuous, Hart has failed to notice, or, at any rate, has failed to 
mention. Although he has noted two passages parallel in Plane- 
tomachia and Perimedes, he completely passes over two other 
‘‘transferences’’ in the same two romances. One of them (V., pp. 
52, 53 and VII., pp. 66, 67) immediately precedes the first passage 
cited by Hart (V., p. 53), and is so near it as to cause surprise at 


such an oversight. 


Planetomachiat (1585) 


Polliticke he was - - - hardly ad- 
mitting any into familiaritie unlesse 
he might sell his courtesie for profite, 
and they buy his favour with repent- 
aunce. But in private and secrete 
counsayles, hee used no friende but 
himselfe, fearing to finde that in 
others which he found rooted in his 
own canckred stomacke: So skilfull 
to shadow his spightfull practises with 
glosing coulours, as resembling the 
Pyrit stone he burnt sorest when he was 
thought most colde. To trust anie he 
thought was to despise securitie, and to 
desire mishappe, and therefore knowne 
more for his authority then by his 
manners. He earried his thoughts 
sealed up with silence, pained with 
that which he most liked: namely 
fearefull distrust. . . For this Vald- 
racko although despighted by the gods 
and nature, for placing such odious 
qualities in such an olde carcasse, yet 
was hee favoured by Fortune in pos- 
sessing large and sumptuous reve- 
newes, and not only advaunced with 
the title of honour and dignities: but 
also, wherein hee most joyed, he had 
one onelie childe called Pasylla, a La- 
die so furnished with outward shape 
of the body, and inward qualities of 
the minde, so decked with the giftes of 
Nature, and adorned with sundrie 
exquisite vertues, as Ferrara did not 
so much despise hir Father for his 


4V., pp. 172, 173. 


Perimedes’ (1588) 


. . » he admitted none into familiar- 
ite, unless he might sell his courtesie for 
profit, and they buie his favor with re- 
pentance. But in private and secret 
counsailes, he used no freend but him- 
selfe, fearing to find that in others, 
which he found wanted in his owne can- 
kered stomacke, so skilfull to shadowe 
his spightfull practises with glosing 
coulers, as resembling the Pyrite stone, 
he burned sorest when he was thought 
most colde: to trust anye he thought 
was to despise securitie, and to desire 
mishap, and therefore knowne more 
for his authoritie then by his manners, 
he carryed his thoughts sealed up 
with silence, pained with that which 
he most liked, namelye Fearefull mis- 
trust. This Gradasso although de- 
spighted by the gods and nature, for 
placing such odious qualities in such 
an old carcasse, yet was he favoured 
by Fortune in possessing large and 
sumptuous revenues, and not only ad- 
vanced with the tytle of honor and 
dignities, but also wherein hee most 
joyed he had one onely Childe called 
Melissa: a Ladye so furnished with 
outward shape of body, and inward 
qualities of the minde, so decked with 
the gifts of nature and adorned with 
sundry exquisite vertues, as Aegypt 
did not so much despise hir Father for 
his vitious disposition, as they did 


5V., pp. 125, 126. 
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vicious disposition, as they did extoll 
her fame for her vertuous sinceritie. 
For shee (although to her great griefe) 
seeing into her Fathers lawlesse ac- 
tions, howe with pretensed flattery, 
like to the Hiena, he had snared 
some to their utter mishappe, and that 
under colour of law with exacted ex- 
tortion, he had oppressed the poore, 
sought not only as farre as she durst, 
to pull her Father from such inor- 
dinate gaines, but also secreatly made 
recompence to such as her father 
unjustly had almost brought to ruine. 


extoll her fame for hir vertuous syn- 
cerity: for she although to hir great 
greefe, seeing into her Fathers lawlesse 
actions, how with pretensed flatterye 
like to the Hiena he had snared some 
to their utter mishap, and that under 
colour of lawe, with exacted extortion 
he had oppressed the poore, sought not 
onely as farre as she durst to pull 
her Father from such inordinate 
gaines, but also secretly made recom- 
pence to such as hir Father unjustly 
had almost brought to ruine. 


The passages of the second ‘‘transference’’ overlooked by Hart 
in these two romances are found in V., pp. 62, 63 and VII., pp. 72, 


73. 
Planetomachia 

Thou knowest Love is to bee feared 
of menne, because honoured of the 
Gods. Jupiter could not resist fancie, 
nor Apollo withstand affection: they 
Gods, and yet in love, thou a man, and 
appointed to love. It is an impression 
Rodento, not to bee suppressed by 
wisedome, because it is not to bee 
comprehended by reason: without 
lawe, and therefore above all law: 
strive not then against the streame, 
feede not with the Deere against the 
wind, seeke not to appease Venus with 
slanders, but with sacrifice. Pasilla 
is beautiful & vertuous, to be wonne 
with intreatie, if thou feare not to 
attempt. What thogh Valdracko 
frowne, may not she favour? he stiffled 
by Saturne, and therefore must hate: 
she stirred by Venus, and therefore 
will love. If Pasilla like, pass not if 
he lowre: yea let both your Parentes 
mislike, so you two rest in contented 
quiet. 

Rodento had no sooner uttered these 
words, but he felte his mynde halfe 
eased with flattering him selfe thus 


Perimedes 

Thou knowest love is to be feared 
of men, because honoured of the Gods: 
Jupiter could not resist fancye, nor 
Apollo withstand affection, they 
Gods and yet in love, thou a 
man and appointed to love. It is an 
impression Bradamant not to be sup- 
pressed by wisedome, because not to 
bee comprehended by reason: with- 
out law, and therefore must needes 
bee above all lawe: strive not then 
against the streame, feed not with 
the Deare against the winde, seecke 
not to appease Venus with slanders, 
but with sacrifice, Melissa is beautiful 
and vertuous, to be wunne with in- 
treatie, if thou feare not to attempt: 
what though Gradasso frowne, may 
not she favour: he stifled with cove- 
tise, and therefore must hate: she 
stirred by Venus, and therefore must 
love: If Melissa like, passe not, if 
he lowre, yea let both your parents 
mislike, so you two rest in contented 
quiet. 

Bradamant had no sooner uttered 
these words, but he felt his minde 
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in his follies, so that from doubting 
if hee mighte love, hee fell to devising 
how to obtayne his love. 


halfe eased with flattering him selfe 
thus in his follies, so that from 
doubting if he might love, he fell 
to devising how to obtaine his love. 


Again, a ‘‘transference’’ of fair length is made from Plane- 
tomachia to Penelope’s Web. As Hart says of another parallelism, 
‘‘It is hardly necessary to point out that the tales are the same 
in outline, otherwise so many portions would not mortise harmoni- 


ously with either composition.’’ 


Planetomachia® (1585) 


It is no marveile if you stand amazed 
(Right mightie Princes of Egipte) to 
see your King, who was woont to 
crave your consent in small affayres, 
without your councell nowe to begin 
a thing of such greate importance, I 
meane a Parleamente: But hee that 
seeketh to have his purpose unpre- 
vented, must not plume his actions 
with times feathers, leaste either for- 
tune or counsayle hinder his enter- 
prise. Many things fall out betweene 
the cuppe and the lippe and daunger 
is alwaies a companion to delay. To 
take away therefore all occasions of 
hindrance, I have upon the sodayne 
assembled you, not onely to hear what 
I can saye: but without either doubt 
or denial, to confirme what I shall 
say: death having deprived me of her 

. in my latter yeares who was 
your good Queene Farina. And al- 
though I am olde yet not so striken 
in age but that I must and can 
yeeld to affection: so that I intend, 
nay I wil in dispight of all menne, 
take Rhodope heere present to my 
wife, and before wee depart from this 
session, shee shall be crowned Queene. 
It may be, nay I am assured you al 
will greatly mislike of the match, and 
grudge that your King should marry 
with a Curtisan. But I charge you 


6 V., pp. 125, 126. 


Penelope’s Web? (1587) 


It is no marvaile if you stand amazed 
(right mightie Princes of Aegipt) to 
see your King who was wont to crave 
your consent in small affayres: with- 
out your counsell now to begin a thing 
of such importance, I meane a Parlia- 
ment: But he that seeketh to have 
his purpose unprevented must be se- 
cret and speedie, least either fortune 
or counsaile hinder his enterprise. 
Many things falles out betweene the 
cup and the lip, and daunger is al- 
waies a companion to delay. To take 
away therefore all occasions of hin- 
derance, I have upon the sodaine as- 
sembled you, not only to heare what 
I can can, but without either doubt or 
denyall to confirme what I will say. 
Being divorced from my quondam 
wife, and your Queene by law, al- 
though I am olde, yet not so striken 
in age but that I can and must yeelde 
to affection: I intend, nay I will in 
despight of all men, take Olynda 
heere present to my wife, and before 
we depart from this Session, she shal 
be crowned Queene. Conjecture doth 
assure me you will all greatly mislike 
of the match, and grudge that your 
King should marrie so low. But I 
charge you all in generall, and wish 
everie one that loveth his onne life, 
neither with counsaile nor reason to 


TV., pp. 172, 173. 
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all in generall, and I wish each one 
that loveth his owne life, neither with 
counsaile nor reason to persuade mee 
from that I have purposed, least he 
incurre further daunger, and my per- 
petuall displeasure. 


perswade me from that I have pur- 
posed: least he incurre further daun- 
ger, and my perpetuall displeasure. 


A few lines further on, this repetition is closely followed by 
another, the speech of the king’s son, protesting against his father’s 


marriage to the courtesan. 


Planetomachia 

May it please your highnesse, I 
feare to offend, if I say what I should, 
& yet were loath to flatter, in saying 
that I woulde not: but sith I may 
have free libertie to speak what I 
think, my verdict shalbe soone given. 
I confesse that what pleaseth the fa- 
ther ought to content the sonne, and 
therfore I count Psamnetichus will 
a law to Philarkes: yet as obedience 
wisheth a consent, so nature willeth 
with a friendly denyall to diswade 
from things that offende, not onely 
men, but are even hateful to the gods. 
I say therefore, that Psamnetichus 
should get more honour by exiling such 
an infamous strumpet, not onely from 
Memphis, but out of al the confines 
of Egypt, then if he had obtained 
more triumphes then that invincible 
Caesar. No doubt your grace shall 
soone, nay I feare too soone, finde 
my words to be true, that in hoping 
to get a sweete content, you shal 
gaine a sowre disquiet: like to them 
which pleased with the couler of the 
tree Lotos are poysoned assoone as 
they tast of the Apples. 


Penelope’s Web 

May it please your Highnesse (I 
feare to offend) if I say that I should, 
and yet were loth to flatter in saying 
what I would not: but if I may have 
free libertie to speake what I think, 
my verdict shall be soone given. I 
confesse that what pleaseth the father 
ought to content the sonne: and there- 
fore I count the will of Saladyne a 
lawe to Garinter: yet as obedience 
wisheth a consent, so Nature willeth 
with a friendly denyall to diswade 
from things that offende not onely 
men, but that are even hateful to the 
Gods. I say therefore that Saladyne 
should get more honour by exyling 
Olynda, not only from Babylon, but 
out of all the confines of Aegipt, then 
if he had obtayned more triumphs 
then that invincible Caesar. No doubt 
your Grace shall soone, nay I feare 
too soone, find my words to be true, 
that in hoping to get a sweete con- 
tent you gayne a sower mislike: like 
to them which pleased with the colour 
of the tree Lotos, are poysoned as- 
soone as they taste of the Apples. 


The last repetition is from Penelope’s Web (V. 5, p. 197) to 
Menaphon (V. 6, p. 77), and has more minor changes of phrase 


than any other ‘‘transference.’’ 


readily seen. 


The parallelism is, however, 
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Penelope’s Web® (1587) 

Well sayd Eubula (quoth Penel- 
ope) you run descant upon this word 
Virginitie, as though you deserved to 
be a Vestall or a Sibill. Yet it may 
be Madame (quoth Ismena) that were 
she a Vestall (I had almost said a 
Virgin, but God forbid I had made 
such a doubtfull supposition) she 
might misse in carying water with 
Amulia in a Sive: for amongst all 
the rest of the Virgins, wee reade of 
none but her that wrought such a 
myracle. Eubula hearing how plea- 
santly Ismena played with her nose, 
thought to give her as great a bone 
to gnawe on, which she cast in her 
teeth thus briefly. I remember Is- 
mena, that Epicurus measured every 
mans dyet by his owne principles, and 
Abradas the great Macedonian Pirat 
thought every one had a letter of 
mart that bore sayles in the Ocean: 
none came to knock at Diogenes Tub 
but he thought a Cynicke: and fancie 
a late hath so tyed you in devotion 
to Venus, that shortly we shall have 
you in that vayne, to think there is 
no such Goddesse as Vesta. 


8V., p. 197. 


Menaphon® (1588) 

Now quoth Menaphon that you have 
got a virgin in your mouth you wil 
never leave chaunting that word till 
you prove your selfe either a Vestall 
or a Sybill. Suppose she were a 
Vestall, quoth Melicertus, I had al- 
most said a virgine (but God for- 
bidde I had made such a doubtfull 
supposition) she might carrie water 
with Amulia in a sive: for among all 
the rest of the virgins we read of 
none but her that wrought such a 
miracle. Pesana hearing how plea- 
santly Melicertus plaid with her nose, 
thought to give him as great a bone 
to gnawe uppon, which she caste in 
his teeth thus brieflie. I remember 
sir that Epicurus measured everie 
mans diet by his owne principles; 
Abradas the great Macedonian Pirate 
thought everie one had a letter of 
Marte, that bore sayles in the Ocean; 
none came to knock at Diogenes tub 
but was supposed a Cinicke; and fan- 
cie a late hath so tied you to his 
vanities, that you will think Vesta a 
flat figured conceipt of Poetrie. 


9VI., p. 77. 


These parallel passages confirm the impression that Greene’s 
habit of borrowing, or self-repetition, was not so much a matter of 
carelessness as one of deliberate intent, and that in transferring 
long passages from one romance to another, he took care in nearly 
every instance slightly to mask his deception by changing names 
and localities, In the case of the passages occurring in both 
Planetomachia and Penelope’s Web, however, he retained Egypt as 
the setting, although in the latter romance the story has to do with 
the court of Babylon, and a change seems imperative. Whether 
the vagueness of Greene’s geographical knowledge was responsible 
for his locating Babylon in ‘‘ Aegipt,’’ or whether, in the process of 
copying, he failed, with characteristic carelessness to change the 
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name of the country, is a matter for conjecture. It is even possible 
that the change in the spelling of Egypt was not due to carelessness 
incidental to the ‘‘transference,’’ but was done deliberately, to 
deceive the reader. It will be noted that the works in which the 
most extensive ‘‘borrowings’’ appear — Penelope’s Web and Peri- 
medes — were published in 1587 and 1588, respectively, two years 
in which Green produced, in all, seven works, and was therefore, 
one may conclude, hurried in his writing. The ‘‘transferred’’ 
passages in both romances are taken from his earliest work, 
Planetomachia — a circumstance that might point to the deliberate- 
ness of Greene’s repetitions, since Planetomachia, published as 
early as 1585, was probably not in circulation at the time that 
the later romances were written. 

It appears, then, that Greene was more culpable than either 
Hart or Atkins pronounced him. Not only did he ‘‘indulge alarm- 
ingly in repetition’’ even more frequently than Hart discovered: 
he did so deliberately, with an eye, undoubtedly, to filling his 
purse. Not only did he ‘‘resort in his haste’’ to repeating him- 
self: he changed his ‘‘borrowings’’ sufficiently to deceive a care- 
less public. 


| 


A NOTE ON THE EGOIST: OR, COLLEY UPON 
CIBBER 


By DeWrrt C. Croissant 
George Washington University 


‘* The author of The Egoist: or, Colley upon Cibber,’’ referred 
to in the article on Fielding and the Cibbers in the October Quar- 
terly, is without doubt Colley Cibber himself. His authorship has 
been questioned generally, but for what reason is not clear, for the 
contents of the pamphlet, both in style and material, bear every 
sign of being by him. ‘‘The Preface: Not quite Unnecessary,’’ 
written in Cibber’s characteristic vein, is signed ‘‘ Your Humble 
Servant, The Author, C. Cibber,’’ and the Postscript, addressed 
‘*To those unfortunate Readers and Writers who may have more 
Sense than the Author,’’ is signed ‘‘Your impenetrable humble 
Servant, C. Cibber.’’ 

The pamphlet, moreover, is ‘‘Printed: and Sold by W. Lewis in 
Russel-Street, Covent-Garden’’ (1743), who also published both 
Cibber’s Letters to Pope, the one dated July 7 the year before, the 
other dated January 9 the year after The Egoist. Lewis also pub- 
lished Cibber’s The Character and Conduct of Cicero (1747). Ex- 
ternally, then, there seems to be no reason to doubt that the as- 
cription of authorship to Cibber is authentic. 

Another bit of evidence is found on page 66 of the pamphlet and 
in Mrs. Laetitia Pilkington’s Memoirs (Dublin, 1748), volume II, 
page 16. Mrs. Pilkington says that Cibber was so pleased with 
a poem she had written about him that he incorporated it in a 
work he was writing at the time. The poem printed on page 66 of 
The Egotist is the one she gives in her Memoirs. 

On page 27 of The Egoist Cibber writes as follows: 

Don’t you remember, at the little Theatre in the Hay-Market, upon the first 
Day of acting some new Piece there? when a personal Jest upon me flew souce 
in my Face, while I sat in the Eye of a full Audience, was not I as suddenly 
loud in my Laugh and Applause, as any common Spectator? Now as I could 


have no Warning of the Shot, was not my manner of receiving it a plain Proof 
that I was more pleased with the Conceit, than hurt with the Intention of it? 
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If this passage refers to one of Fielding’s plays, as is most likely, 
it would seem that Cibber recognized the right of Fielding and 
¢ the town to attack his public character as an actor and author. 
That he could and did resent attacks on his personal character is 
shown by his replies to Pope, in which he demonstrated no mean 
ability as a controversialist. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


History of Magic and Experimental Science, by Linn Thorndike. 2 vols., 

1766, pp. . The Macmillan Co., New York, 1921. 

In those two massive volumes the author treats ‘‘the history of magic and 
experimental science and their relations to Christian thought during the first 
thirteen centuries, with especial emphasis upon the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. . . Magic is here understood in the broadest sense of the word as 
including all occult arts and sciences, superstitions and folklore.’’ He says 
further, ‘‘the word magic was in classic and mediaeval times applied not 
merely to an operative art but also to a mass of ideas and doctrine and repre- 
sented a way of looking at the world.’’ There is but little further definition 
or discussion, which is regrettable, especially for the early period considered. 

Professor Thorndike does not touch upon the field of primitive magic and 
the problems of Frazer’s Golden Bough. He comes closer to H. O. Taylor’s 
Mediaeval Mind, but he has a more exact knowledge of the authors of the mid- 
dle ages because of an extraordinary acquaintance with manuscripts. For the 
classical and post-classical periods Professor Thorndike gives a summary of 
present opinion taken from his own study of the works themselves but fol- 
lowing usually the authority of leading scholars. For the mediaeval age he 
speaks on his own authority, and his work is there firmer and much clearer. 
All the data to be found in laws, records, chronicles, accounts of persecutions, 
individual testimony scattered through unimportant writers, as well as the 
whole fleld of literature in the vernacular, are left untouched. The main reason 
for leaving the vernacular to one side is that it merely repeats Latin authors, 
but the same might be said of a large proportion of the Latin authors actually 
treated. Perhaps the main value, however, of the entire work, as pointed out 
by Dr. Chew, is found in the compact analyses of about seventy authors of 
importance. 

This book goes possibly too far in avoiding the simple formulae or general 
laws, delighted in by older historians and anthropologists, which can only be 
carried through by suppressing troublesome facts or torturing them into con- 
formity. It passes in array before the reader the beliefs of thirteen cen- 
turies without finding many threads to connect or explain, beyond the fact that 
old beliefs were often handed down practically unchanged for a thousand years 
and more. There is perhaps not enough philosophical inquiry into the reasons 
or feelings behind faith in magic or into the confusion between Christian faith 
and magical theory. Another pitfall of older writers, here avoided, is to make 
heroes of thought out of each great representative of an age. Professor Thorn- 
dike’s plan of studying only Latin authorities makes it impossible for him to 
end the book with a figure like Dante instead of the obscure Cecco d’Ascoli. 
Dante sums up, as no one else did or could, the thought of the middle ages; 
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but he is mentioned only in passing, spoken of rather as the last great writer 
of a past age than as a prophet of the future. 

Enough has been said to show that this book has too broad a title. The 
history of experimental science is wholly subordinated, and the history of 
magic is presented only in the learned thought and tradition of many centuries. 
Quite another thing would be the history of the actual attitude of the ages 
toward magic. During the middle ages learned men, using Latin in the 
schools and in their books, formed a closed corporation. The beliefs of Al- 
bertus Magnus, put into practice by a village sorcerer, brought him often to 
the stake. Male in his study of mediaeval art showed how the learned influ- 
ence directed the ornamentation of cathedrals. Similarly the mediaeval thea- 
ter, both popular and learned in character, determined the costumes of later 
statuary, such as the figures of the choir of Albi. Bédier proved the colla- 
boration of monks and poets in the chansons de geste. And there is inter- 
esting work to be done to show not merely what views were locked up in Latin 
works but the entire attitude of the middle ages. 

For example, in the chansons de geste dreams are accepted as a regular chan- 
nel of communication from God to man, as matters of religion not of magic. 
Enchanters, Christian incantations, strange medicines, supernatural gems and 
armor, strange beasts, peoples (not those of learned books), superstitions of 
various sorts, with fairies and supernatural creatures (though rarely demons in 
the learned sense), are present in these works. But these evidences of belief 
in magic play, when one considers the whole body of poems, are only a minor 
réle. A large part of Professor Thorndike’s book is devoted to astrology. I 
do not know a single clear case in the chansons de geste, although the Saracen 
magicians in a confused way seem sometimes to know future events from star 
gazing. The same might be said of alchemy. Many writers never even use 
the Christian supernatural. Adenet le Roy says specifically that he will not 
recount any supernatural nonsense, — and, what is more remarkable, keeps his 
promise. Just as the learned beliefs run in channels, so in this literature there 
are channels of thought different from those described by Professor Thorndike. 
The authors of the chansons de geste were inclined to realism and seem much 
less credulous than the learned authorities. 

The detailed bibliographies and lists of manuscripts in the work will prove 
invaluable to scholars. In a work so extensive there are almost inevitably 
clumsy sentences, obscurities, slight confusions of thought and minor errors, 
although the press work and general revision have been done with much care. 
Beyond question, within the limits of his plan, which is much more restricted 
than his title, Professor Thorndike has accomplished a monumental task and 


deserves the titude of scholars i fields. 


Weckherlin’s Eclogues of the Seasons, by Elizabeth Friench Johnson, 68 pp. 

Johns Hopkins Dissertation. H. Laupp, Jr., Tiibingen, 1922. 

Weckherlin has special interest for American and English scholars through 
his long residence in England and through the fact that he may claim 
priority over Opitz in having introduced, possibly as a result of English 
influence, the Renaissance style into Germany. Possibly among all the 
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pioneers of the German Renaissance he was the one who had the clearest 
conception of what the Renaissance had meant for other countries, particu- 
larly for England. However, the friends of Opitz were not willing to admit 
this. Even Goedeke’s opinion is not altogether favorable, for he says of 
Weckherlin, ‘‘In neueren Zeiten ist er sehr iiberschitzt.’’ On the other 
hand, Herder, as quoted by Dr. Johnson, seems to have had a high opinion 
of his work and attributed much of his breadth of vision to his association 
with famous men in the various countries in which he traveled and resided. 
In 1644 in England he was appointed ‘‘secretary for foreign tongues’’ to 
the English Government, and was succeeded in this position in 1848 by no 
less a man than John Milton. Dr. Johnson disagrees with Andreen’s claim 
that Weckherlin’s eclogues show the influence of Opitz in form. However, 
it is not always an easy matter to prove or disprove a literary influence. In 
defense of her contention Dr. Johnson emphasizes the opinion that Weckherlin 
was not a follower of Opitz, but was utterly independent of the Silesian 
School, and based his eclogues upon observation of nature. In placing these 
eclogues next to the work of Theocritus in their appeal to lovers of nature, 
Dr. Johnson is a bit enthusiastic. She argues for the marked independence 
of Weckherlin’s eclogues in general, an independence that could hardly be 
expected at a time when rococo was in vogue. She does, however, admit a 
possible influence by Remi Belleau whose descriptions seem to parallel those 
of Weckherlin’s eclogues, while some of his shorter poems suggest Ronsard. 
Dr. Johnson says facts do not justify Bohm in attributing the eclogues to 
English influence and states that the resemblance to Spenser’s Shepheards 
Calendar is superficial and slight. The brief chapter on a comparison with 
Thomson’s Seasons points out that Weckherlin’s work seems more direct and 
human but does not possess so much richness of detail. 

There seems to be some conflict with reference to the date of the eclogues. 
On page 19 we find ‘‘ While the date of these four eclogues can hardly be 
determined,’’ but on pages 11 and 56 there is a definite statement that 
Weckherlin’s six eclogues were published in 1648 and on page 11 that the 
first one had been published in 1641. On page 7 Andreen is quoted as placing 
them in 1648. Possibly time of production and time of publication are 
involved. 

Cc. B. W. 
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